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STUDIES OF GREAT WOMEN 


JOAN OF. ARC 


BY 


MARGAKET 


DELAND 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE T. TOBIN 


“23 OMREMY, a little handful of 

i} huddled roofs, lying under 
the shadow of the hills, and 
close beside its gentle, lazy 
Meuse, has changed so little 

<2 in the four hundred and fifty 
years that have passed since Joan, daughter 
of James of Are, trotted barefoot through its 
lanes, that she would find nothing very 
strange could she come back now and visit it. 
The red-tiled roofs still lie warm in the hot 
sunshine; the bees are droning all day in the 
vines; a hen ruffles her feathers in the white 
dust of the road; just outside the village 
the cows stand knee-deep in the soft grass 
along the river, cr wade out into the water, 
standing, half asleep, switching off the flies, 
and drawing long sweet breaths of medita- 
tion. Fathers and brothers, simple, silent 
folk, as placid as the cows, work in the flat 
meadows, or watch their flocks on the gen- 
tle rolling uplands. In-doors, the women look 
contentedly at their babies, rolling and 
sprawling on the earthen floor, or, with few 
and primitive utensils, attend to their pot- 
tering and not over-tidy house-work. 

Thus it was in the Maid’s day; thus it is 
now. 
goodness; nothing complex; nothing ab- 
stract; nothing mystical. Jacques d’Arc 
himself does not seem of the stock from 
which one might expect anything mysterious. 





Gentle somnolence; simple, elemental - 
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We know that he was a good man, and he 
was trusted, it would seem, by his towns- 
men, because they made him dean—which 
meant that he was authorized to inspect 
weights and measures and to collect taxes. 
A man of sober influence in his little world; 
looked up to, relied upon, appealed to; an 
honest, hard-headed man; the sort of man 
one fancies, who is frankly and heavily con- 
temptuous of all that he does not unders‘end, 
and who, temperementally, is unable to*an- 
derstand all those things of which he is the 
embodied opposite—the vague, the tentative, 
the mysterious. He married one Isabel, of 
a neighboring village. She came, as he aid, 
of humble stock—mechaniecs and small farm- 
ers. But one of her people became a monk, 
and another a priest, so here we come on the 
possibly mystical strain in the blood. - But, 
so far as we know, this potential mysticism 
was never unbalanced; there was no indi- 
eation of that strange madness which is 
rooted in religion and flowers into ecstasies, 
but which has. little relation to ethics. 

From this prosaic union sprang Joan— 
the maid, the saint, the saviour!—the rosy, 
healthy, honest Domremy child. One cannot 
help dwelling on her sane antecedents, be- 
cause they seem to remove her later experi- 
ences from at least the physically abnormal. 
Of the mentally abnormal, one hesitates to 
dogmatize. 
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Joan’s childhood seems to have been happy 


in that it was not conspicuous. She play- 
ed with her brothers and sisters, watched 
the cows, ate her bread and milk, learned her 
Pater Noster, her Ave Maria and Credo, and 
sewed her seam like any other little maid in 
the sleepy village. She seems to have had 
some of her father’s stolid, sensible ob- 
stinacy, for she not only would not be bullied 
into doing what she did not want to do, but 
was ready with her reasons for refusing. 
This is illustrated by the way in which she 
refused an early and too insistent lover, who 
was highly favored by her parents. She did 
not merely decline, and then, on further ur- 
ging, grow frightened and flurried and pro- 
test hysterically, as might have been expect- 
ed in so young a girl; she went calmly to 
court, whither, with her incensed parents’ 
consent, the unpleasant lover had haled her, 
and swore that she had not encouraged him 
and had given him no pledges. She was 
quite serene about this legal business, be- 
cause, it appeared, she had had a vision. 
“ Voices,” she said, had told her she should 
prevail against her fierce and unreasonable 
suitor. She had vowed in reply to these same 
Voices, that she would remain a virgin un- 
til certain work which she-had been called 
to do was done; when it was done, why, then, 
if it pleased God, she would be like any other 
girl in Domremy. 

leis easy to imagine the consternation this 
calm statement must have produced in the 
staid, respectable, unimaginative d’Are 
household. Voices! what voices? from hea- 
ven? Hell, more likely! As if heaven would 
speak to Joan—a chit, a silly girl, who did 
not know enough to marry a good fellow 
when he asked her! If there were to be such 
a thing as the honor of divine commands, 
surely the Creator would know enough to 
choose somebody with sense; a man, to be- 
gin with, not a half-grown female; Jacques 
himself, perhaps. Of course honest Jacques 
had heard this talk about voices before; 
no doubt Isabel, in the quiet of their bed, 
when the rest of the household was asleep, 
had repeated bits of the children’s chat- 
ter that she had overheard, or the neigh- 
bors’ half-contemptuous hints that d’Arec’s 
Joan said that the voices of Christ’s 
angels had told her she would fight for 
France. And Jacques had been known to 
express his opinion of “voices” which 
bade a good girl go away with the sol- 
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diers;—for that was what talk about “ res- 
cuing France” amounted to; going off with 
soldiers! He had told his boys, John and 
Jacquemin and Peter, that he had dreamed 
about it, and rather than have his dreams 
come true, he wished they would drown her 
or he would do it himself. What Joan need- 
ed was a husband to keep her in order, and 
a half-dozen children to look after; then, he’d 
wager, she’d get over hearing voices! And 
now, to have such folly interfere with a good 
match! the good sensible father’s angry con- 
tempt is as old as human nature. When the 
eagle is hatched in a pigeon’s nest, or the 
lion is born in a sheep-byre, pigeons and 
sheep have little admiration to bestow upon 
the intruder. Very rarely does any new Word 
of God crying in the noisy wilderness of the 
world, whether that Word be an artist, or a 
reformer, or a poet, whether it is Jesus 
among his jeering brothers in the carpenter 
shop, or Garrison laughed down by respecta- 
ble Boston—very rarely does the divinely 
human Word have its first hearing in the 
hearts that are nearest in blood. The flesh 
wars against the spirit! It was very long 
before Jacques d’Are could believe that his 
little maid, his Joan, who washed his coarse 
clothes, and made his pot au feu, and swept 
the hard earth floor of his hut, was the chan- 
nel of the Holy Ghost! 

The story of Joan’s Voices is very beau- 
tiful. 

It was one summer noon; Joan was in the 
garden, a little strip of land between her fa- 
ther’s house and the church. It was hot and 
still; very likely she had been working; it 
was, some say, a fast-day. If so, the child 
may have been faint; at all events, the heat 
must have been exhausting, even in the shad- 
ows of the dpple- trees; suddenly (so she 
says) she saw between herself and the walls 
of the little old church a strange light. One 
thinks how, childlike, she stood there, bare- 
footed, open-mouthed, gaping at it; then, in 
the light, little by little, grew and shaped 
themselves, some marvellous shining faces. 
Then, slowly, the vision faded. Joan was 
only thirteen at the time of this first ap- 
pearance, and she says quite plainly that she 
was frightened. But the faces came again, 
and by-and-by quite frequently. One she 
knew to be St. Michael; and when he spoke 
it was to promise that St. Catharine and St. 
Margaret would sometime visit her; she must 
obey them, he said, and they would direct 




















her what to do; in the mean time he bade 
her “be a good girl ”—the old homely and 
divine command, spoken by God’s angels 
of motherhood and fatherhood all the world 
over in every honest home! 

And she was a good girl, this dear child. 
No sense of exaltation made her unmindful 
of her spinning; she did her house-work, and 
dug in the garden, and watched the eows— 
and heard the Voice of God! Perhaps that 
voice can only be really and truly heard when 
one listens for it while doing the plain duty 
of the moment or the day. 

Yet though she heard and believed, she did 
not talk much about it. Nothing proves the 
reality of her belief quite as this does. When 
religious emotion falks, it is generally evapo- 
rating. Joan, like that other Virgin, pon- 
dered these things that had come to her, in 
her heart; and did her present duty, and 
waited for light, and kept silent. But how 
puzzled she must have been! Her Voices 
told her that she was to rescue France; She! 
little Joan! How she must have wondered 
at that, and said to herself a hundred times 
—“but how?’ but her Voices only said, “ be 
a good girl.” 

That France needed saving was plain 
enough. It was torn by civil war and foreign 
invasion. Every petty lord quarrelled over 
boundaries or tithes with his neighbor; coun- 
ty was set against county, city against city 
—the Armagnac faction abducted the Dau- 
phin; the Burgundians invited England to 
assist in the destruction of the Armagnacs. 
And so it went; indeed, France can 
hardly be thought of as a nation; there 
was no common language, and boundaries 
shifted with battle-fields; life was a chronic 
brawl, mean and hideous and _ squalid. 
Villages were raided, and the conquerors, 
driving cattle before them, with saddle- 
begs stuffed with plunder, or, perhaps, 
the prettiest girls shrieking across their 
shoulders, rode off with their spoils, almost 
before the poor wretches they were destroy- 
ing knew what it was all about, or quite un- 
derstood which party or faction had swept 
down upon their harmless innocence. Such 
a raid as this fell upon little Domremy. 
When they knew that it might come, the 
peasants had fled to the walled town of Neuf- 
chateau; when they returned it was to find 
black ruin. One can feel again through 


these four hundred years the hot misery of 
these poor folk when they came trooping 
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back to their trampled flower-beds, their roof- 
less houses, their poor little burned church, 
whose broken blackened walls stood under the 
shrivelled trees in Jacques d’Are’s garden! 
Perhaps Joan’s Voices spoke to her with new 
and inescapable solemnity there beside her 
tiny ruined church; we do not know. Only, 
after that, the commands became more defi- 
nite: Save Orleans! The English were set- 
ting themselves to take Orleans; and France 
and the Dauphin were lost if Orleans was 
lost. But there was more than this; the 
Dauphin must be crowned King of France 
at Rheims—and Rheims was in the posses- 
sion of the English! First, then, the Voices 
told her, she was to rescue Orleans; next lead 
the Dauphin to Rheims where he should be 
crowned. To accomplish these things she 
must see Robert of Baudricourt,.a French 
captain who held Vaucouleurs for the Dau- 
phin, and ask him for an escort to take her 
to the Prince. It was then that Jacques 
bade her brothers drown her rather than let 
her go off with the soldiers. 

Those must have been dark days for Joan. 
The solemn pressure of her heaven guides, 
the coarse, contemptuous, angry jibes of her 
family—whom she loved, and whom she had 
always obeyed. -But, as she told her judges 
afterwards, had she had a hundred fathers 
and mothers, she must have obeyed -God’s or- 
ders! 

The story is too long to tell, of how, by 
going to Burey, a village near Vaucouleurs, 
to nurse a cousin who was ill, Joan did final- 
ly get the audience which she wanted with 
Baudricourt—only to have the rough soldier 
roar with laughter and bid her cousin’s hus- 
band, who had come with her, take her back 
to her father and have her ears boxed! But 
Joan never flinched because she was laughed 
at. She calmly sat down in a little lodging 
in Vaucouleurs to wait the supreme moment, 
which she never doubted was at hand; “ but 
I would rather spin by my mother,” she 
said. 

And while she waited, there came one day 
a certain “hard-swearing” soldier, John of 
Metz, to see her, for she was a sort of show 
by this time. “J have come,” Joan is report- 
ed to have told him, “to tell Robert of 
Baudricourt that he must send me to the 
Dauphin, but he cares not for me or for my 
words. Nevertheless, before mid-Lent I must 
be with the Dauphin, though I wear my legs 
down to my knees. No one in the world, 
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neither kings nor dukes .... can recover the 
Kingdom of France without help from me; 
though I would rather spin by my mother’s 
side, since this is not my calling. But I 
must go and do this work, for my Lord wish- 
es me to do it.” 

“Who is your Lord?” demanded John of 
Metz, startled, perhaps, and wondering. 

“ God,” said Joan of Are. 

There must have been a moment of 
amazed silence, and then the rough and law- 
less man suddenly swore that he would take 
her to the Prince! 

Of that journey to the Dauphin there is 
much that might be told: of that strange 
meeting between the girl, clean, and sweet, 
and simple, and her Prince, a miserable 
profligate, cowardly, foolish almost to imbe- 
cility, unspeakably debased, a drunkard, a 
poor rag of humanity, fit only for the ash 
heap of history; of all that followed of rec- 
ognition of Joan’s divine commission; of her 
success of arms; of her power of mind, of 
her greater power of character; of the sol- 
diers’ veneration for her, which came peril- 
ously near worship, yet which never shook her 
steadfast knowledge that she was only the in- 
strument of God; of:dangers and distresses, 
of wonderful physical bravery, of pretty girl- 
ish love for pretty things, and outspoken 
childlike rejoicings in victories; of longings 
to go home and be like other girls. 

To meet reverses with a good heart most 
of us need to have had the hard educa- 
tion of disappointment; but Joan had no 
such education when defeat suddenly fell 
upon her. All had been unbroken, shin- 
ing suecess. Orleans had been rescued, and 
the Burgundian faction with their English 
allies had been defeated again and again 
in the campaign of the Loire; the Dauphin 
had been conducted to Rheims, and there 
crowned, Joan, his saviour, standing beside 
him, her banner in her hand, as happy as an 
obedient child who had accomplished a task 
that her father had given her to do. And in 
this consummate moment, it would seem, 
Joan was justified in her belief in her Voices. 
Of course, to us sceptical folk, the keenest 
point of interest is the nature of these voices. 
What were they? Were her visions halluci- 
nations? Was the fulfilment of the prophe- 
cies “coincidence”? Was it God, or was it 
insanity? Those are the questions which the 
twentieth century asks; this eager, anxious, 
unsuperstitious century, which is lacking, 
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perhaps, in that beautiful, irrational, divine 
quality we call reverence. But they are 
questions each must answer for himself. 
Joan’s inspirations presented themselves 
fo her in what science calls jallucina- 
tions; but no one who reads the records of 
her life can doubt the sincerity of her own 
belief in her personal relations with her God. 
It was her consciousness of this relation that 
carried her to that triumphant end of defeat 
and death. And as for us, who may not be 
so literal as she, our reverent pantheism must 
at least admit that all manifestations of 
life are truly voices of the Eternal—if we 
know how to hear them. 

The decline in Joan’s fortunes began after 
the coronation at Rheims, but it was not 
until leading a sally from the town of Com- 
piégne, which was besieged by the English and 
the Burgundians, that she was taken prisoner. 
Her defence of herself and her soldiers was 
as magnificent as it was futile. “ Passing 
the nature of woman,” writes one old chron- 
icler. So, at last, in the middle of 
horrible rout and confusion, men grasping 
at her clothes, her stirrups, her bridle rein, 
the child was pulled off her horse and 
hustled to the rear of the Burgundian line. 
It would seem that this was no great shock 
to Joan, for her Voices had told her that 
she was to be taken prisoner. 

But the English, smarting from defeats 
administered by the Maid, feared nothing so 
much as that Joan might be treated by the 
Burgundidns merely as a prisoner of war; 
which would mean that her King could ran- 
som her and she would be put back again in 
her old position in the French army. So 
they brought instant pressure to bear upon 
her captors to sell her to them, it being 
openly their intention to deal with her, 
not as a prisoner of war, but as a witch, 
a sorceress, a wicked woman. They were 
most expeditious in this project, for 
they had no doubt that Charles VII., 
the fool, the coward, the drunkard, the 
miserable creature that Joan had made King 
of France, her “gentle King, Charles ”—as 
she always called him — would be quick to 
rescue his benefactor. But they need have 
had no anxiety. Charles gave himself not 
the slightest trouble in the matter. “From 
the time of her capture to her death, there 
came to Joan from the King she had crown- 
ed, from the council whose orders she had 
obeyed, and from the captains with whom she 

















had served, not a word or a sign. Except 
from the few of her enemies who came at 
last to pity her, she was left alone.” There 
was much haggling and dickering as to Joan’s 
price, but £10,000 was finally offered and ac- 
cepted, and she was’ handed over to her ene- 
mies. _ 

We have one pathetic glimpse of her before 
this transfer was made; imprisonment and 
anxiety seem to have told on the nerves of 
this healthy, vigorous young creature, so used 
to an out-of-door life. So, by-and-by, as she 
paced her miserable cell, and tried to puzzle 
out the meaning of this extraordinary re- 
versal of her fortunes (never, it would seem, 
doubting her Voices, but wounded, like a 
child unjustly punished), she came to think 
that she did not want to live. 

It was at some such moment as this, in 
spite of her own conscience and the positive 
command of her Voices, that one day, look- 
ing down over the enormous walls of her 
tower, she suddenly commended her soul to 
God and the Virgin—and jumped. She was 
not killed, but she was stunned and jarred. 
When she .came to herself she was full of 
humility; her mind seems to have cleared, 
and the old straight thinking about right 
and wrong came back to her; she admitted 
that she had sinned, and asked humbly for 
forgiveness. 

It was just a little while after this that 
the sale was made. She was carried, proba- 
bly earky in December, to Rouen, which was 
held by the English. How sad and dark 
those winter days must have been! The walls 
of her cell were some twelve feet thick; the 
window was just a slit, “hardly wide enough 
to shoot an arrow through”; when the heavy 
door creaked open for a few minutes on its 
enormous hinges, a little light and air came 
in. Here the dark cold days dragged away; 
it was not until Wednesday, the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, that the child, very pale and shabby 
by this time, was brought out into wintry 
morning, blinking at the sudden light and 
shivering with cold, and led into court to 
face the arrogant array of her enemies. 
Bishops and canons, abbots, priors, doctors 
of law and doctors of divinity, with all the 
paraphernalia and pomp of circumstance,were 
gathered to sit in judgment and condemn this 
girl of nineteen! The records of the trial 
of Joan of Are for heresy and witchcraft 
bring out her amazing common - sense, her 
shrewdness, her wit, her charming good tem- 
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per, but back of all these things, these won- 
derful records show her solemn and silent 
trust in God. Her judges had a hundred 
quibbles and questions with which they hoped _ 
to trip her into some acknowledgment that 
might be construed into confession of the 
charges, but their two strongest accusations 
were Joan’s unwillingness to dress as a wo- 
man, and her refusal to submit to the Church 
the question of the divine validity of her 
Voices. This last was a most subtile weapon; 
if she refused such submission she would deny 
the authority of the Church, which was, of 
course, deadly heresy; if, on the contrary, she 
deferred to the Church’s judgment, these ec- 
clesiastical judges of hers would at once de- 
clare the Voices to be of the devil, which 
would be equivalent to a finding of witch- 
eraft against her. Poor little clever Joan 
saw this; she was in a trap, and turn as she 
would, her enemies had the better of her. 

As for her unwillingness to change her 
dress, Joan had mixed reasons; in the first 
place, her Voices had told her to dress like 
a man; to cease to do so would be to disobey 
and dishonor them. Besides—but this she 
was too stubbornly shamefaced to say in open 
court—a man’s dress was a_ protection 
against the rude familiarities of her jailers— 
men whose abominable cruelty makes intol- 
erable reading, even now. 

On these two great points, and a hundred 
minor ones, the trial dragged on. Joan’s an- 
swers to her judges were superb, while their 
questions were trivial to the point of absurd- 
ity: Did her Voices have legs and arms? Did 
they wear ear-rings? Was St. Michael 
naked ¢ 

“ Do you think,” Joan retorted to this ques- 
tion, “ that God has not wherewith to clothe 
him?” 

Did St. Margaret speak English? 

“Why should she,’ demanded Joan, 
‘since she is not of the English party?” 

So the days passed; February, March, 
April; the delicious spring of France flush- 
ed ecross the brown fields; the air grew soft 
in Joan’s prison; it held the scent of grow- 
ing things, of upturned earth and fresh 
rains; all the hints of the country life that 
the girl loved so much. What homesickness! 
what pain to be thus forgotten and deserted! 

“ What did St. Michael teach?” asked one 
of her judges. 

“ Above’ all, he taught me to be a good 
child,” said Joan, the tears burning in her 
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eyes, perhaps, at the memory of that happy 
country childhood. April came and went; 
May found them still straining every nerve to 
get the better of this young girl. She was 
quite worn out; mind and body were faint 
with the long struggle; and her soul began to 
faint,too. Her simple faith in her Church at- 
tacked her more personal faith in her Voices; 
perhaps—perhaps—she had been mistaken ? 
Or perhaps she had failed in her duty in 
some way, and had been deserted by them? 
Men had deserted her—her King, her sol- 
diers, her father, her brothers; why not her 
God and His angels? How deep this dis- 
couragement was we do not know; it seems 
quite certain she felt it at times. And one 
of these times may have sapped her strength, 
for, in the early morning of the 24th of 
May, brought out before the people in the 
great square, harangued by a priest who 
abused her as a witch and threatened her 
with hell within an hour (for the executioner 
was waiting at the foot of the platform on 
which she stood to carry her in his cart to 
the stake), she signed some paper which was 
thrust into her hand. She did not know just 
what it was, but there is no doubt that she 
believed herself to be yielding the point of 
her man’s dress upon the condition which 
she had made, that, dressed as a woman, she 
be allowed to confess and receive the sacra- 
ment. This paper signed, her sentence, im- 
prisonment for life on “the bread of adver- 
sity and the water of affliction,” was pro- 
nounced, and she was hurried back to prison. 
Here, alone in the silence of those great 
walls, in the darkness, with her woman’s 
dress on, she got her breath again, poor child, 
and woke to repentance and remorse. She 
had disobeyed her Voices! And _ uselessly, 
for confession and communion were still 
denied her. It seems as though this 
must have been the cruelest moment of 
all her life: the consciousness that she 
had (as she 
messengers. There was only a week of 
this misery; one night, when she was in 
bed, her woman’s clothing was taken out of 
her cell, and the clothing commanded by her 
Voices put in its place. She had nothing 
else .to wear, and so she put it on. But in 
so doing she condemned herself—as her ene- 
mies intended she should. 

The end was not long delayed; that was the 
one mercy showed her. On the morning of 
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the 30th she was told that she was to die. 
When? In two or three hours; by fire. Fire! 
She would rather, she said, crying, be behead- 
ed seven times than burned! Then she turn- 
ed, trembling, to a priest who was present. 
“ Master Peter,” she said—and we can know 
how white her poor little face was, how shak- 
ing her voice—“ where shall I be to-night?” 

“ Do you not have good hope in God?” he 
answered, pityingly; and then it seemed as if 
all her momentary, girlish weakness fell away, 
and she cried out, confidently, that she had 
good hope! and that, with God’s help, she 
would be in Paradise. So they put on her a 
black gown; and they put a sign over her 
head, on which was written, “ Heretic, re- 
lapsed, apostate, idolater.” The soldiers, elate 
and scoffing, filed around her, and thus hus- 
tled and jostled, the Maid, serene again, her 
sun of faith shining out from behind the 
dark clouds of human fear and pain and sor- 
row, went from the Castle to the Old Mar- 
ket, where, on a great platform, was the stake. 
It was nine o’clock in the morning; the 
square was full of people, talking, vocifer- 
ating, falling into sudden silences, bursting 
out into brief uproars of feeling and excite- 
ment. Joan was bidden to sit down and lis- 
ten to a sermon, which she did; gazing, no 
doubt, across the sea of upturned faces; then 
up, perhaps, beyond the line of red - tiled 
roofs, to the summer sky, still, and very far 
away—behind which God waited. 

After the sermon she was given to the ex- 
ecutioner; on the scaffold, heaped with its 
great pile of fagots, there was another sign 
placed: “ Joan, who has taken the name of 
the Maid, liar, wrong-doer, deceiver of the 
people, witch, superstitious, blasphemer of 
God, presumptuous unbeliever, braggart, idol- 
ater, cruel, lewd, sorceress, apostate, schis- 
matic, and heretic.” 

Joan, walking to the stake, asked for a 
cross. An English soldier fastened two bits 
of wood together, and gave it to her. She 
kissed it, praying; then they fastened her to 
the stake. As the flames caught, and curled 
up, crackling, through the wood, some one 
standing near heard her speak the name of 
St. Michael—oh, those old days in Dom- 
remy! the orchard, and the garden, the little 
church under the apple-trees; the great light, 
and heavenly faces, and the Voices! 

Then, through the uproar of the flames, she 
called out, in a loud voice, “ Jesus—Jesus—” 
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ITH the echoes of the eulogies and 
\W panegyrics that have been deserved- 
ly pronounced upon the late Queen 

of England still resounding, it is with almost 
an effort that one turns to the consideration 
of her successor. Pretty much all that can 
be said in praise of a woman has been said 
by many people, and in many ways, of Queen 
Victoria. Yet she who now glides into public 
view as the First Lady of the British Empire 


has, in her way, as strong a personality as 
that which has just passed forever from the 
human eye. 

In a way this personality of the new Queen 
is very different from that of the old one. 
Physically, to begin with, Queen Alexandra 
has little in common with Queen Victoria. 
Tall, slender, with a figure that is still wil- 
lowy and graceful, though its owner is nearer 
sixty than fifty years of age, Alexandra is 
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almost the opposite in personal appearance to 
the short, stout woman long identified as Vic- 
toria of England. In temperament, too, the 
two Queens differ widely, but a summing up 
of their respective characteristics would show 
that they had many in common. It is not, 
however, in contrast with or as a companion 
to her august and revered mother-in-law that 
Queen Alexandra need be shown. She has 
an individuality of her own that is worthy of 
comment. 

She was brought up in simple, domestic 
fashion, her early life in her Danish home 
being watched over by a thrifty, sensible mo- 
ther, who never forgot that her daughter was 
a child first and a princess afterward. This 
heritage of careful education Alexandra of 
Wales afterward passed faithfully down to 
her own family of children. Her betrothal 
to the Prince of Wales was the result quite 
as much of a mutual attraction so soon as 
they had met as a furtherance of. royal di- 
plomacy, and not only Albert Edward, but the 
entire English populace fell a victim to her 
sweet smile when it beamed upon them. It 
is close upon forty years since she rode 
through London the affianced bride of the 
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heir to the throne, but reams of glowing words 
in print and verbal testimony are still acces- 
sible describing the enthusiasm which attend- 
ed the sight of her at every step of that prog- 
ress. Queen Alexandra is not beautiful in 
the sense of possessing perfect features or a 
form modelled on classic lines, but she is none 
the less one of the most fascinating of women. 
She has in a remarkable degree that intangi- 
ble element called charm, which is the great- 
est gift the gods can bestow upon any one. 
She radiates in every line of her figure, in 
every gesture and motion, an ideal refinement 
that attracts all who approach her, and an at- 
traction that is quickly enslavement when the 
winning force of her lovable nature is felt. 
The affection of the Danish people for her 
was enthusiastically shown as she took leave 
of them for her future home, in the continu- 
ous celebrations in her honor that took place. 
By her express wish three thousand thalers 
were distributed as dowries among six Danish 
brides belonging to the poorer classes at the 
time of her marriage, an incident which tes- 
tifies not_only to her kindness of heart, but 
to a personal anticipation of happiness in her 
coming marriage, which emphasized her in- 
terest in other weddings. Her devotion to the 
land of her birth has lasted through all the 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES AT 


years of her residence 
away from it, and her 
visits there have been 
as eagerly enjoyed by 
herself as by those 
whom her presence 
gladdened. Her filial 
devotion is shown in 
the fact that no week 
has passed since she 
left her parents’ home 
without a letter from 
her to them. Since the 
death of her mother, 
the late Queen of Den- 
mark, the missive from 
Alexandra has gone 
with the same regular- 
ity to her father, King 
Christian. This cor- 
respondence has kept 
Alexandra closely in 
touch with affairs at 
the Danish capital, 
and stimulated her af- 
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fectionate interest in 
every happening at her 
old home, as is shown 
in an incident of com- 
paratively recent oc- 
currence. 

One of the Ladies of 
the Household of the 
Danish court, who had 
known Princess Alex- 
andra in her childhood, 
and who had loved her 
fondly throughout her 
life, was stricken with 
a mortal sickness. 
Her strongest dying 
wish was that she 
might see her Princess 
before the end came. 
Learning of this, but 
finding it impossible to 
leave England at the 
time, Alexandra spoke 
a message of love and 
sympethy into a phon- 
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ograph, and sent it to Copenhagen by a spe- 
cial messenger. It arrived just in time to 
soothe and cheer the last moments of the dy- 
ing peeress, whose eyes contentedly closed for- 
ever as the last sounds of the tender greeting 
died away. 

History relates that when the quéstion of 
a bride for her eldest son was” diséussed, 
Queen Victoria at first favored the’ Priticess 
Alexandrina of Prussia, who was promirzient- 
ly mentioned together with the Danish: Prin- 
cess as a possible bride for the Prifice of 
Wales. Once under the charm of Alexandra’s 
presence, however, Victoria’s prejudice in fa- 
vor of the Prussian lady quickly gave way, 
and her eagerness for the marriage was al- 
most as great as that of her son. Through the 
long stretch of years that the Princess of 
Wales has been her daughter-in-law this af- 
fectionate interest has grown and strengthén- 
ed. With it, too, has come the most implicit 
faith and trust in Alexandra’s tactful ability 
to do the right thing at all times in small af- 
fairs as well as in the many public ceremon- 
ials that the late Queen more and more fre- 
quently relegated to her accredited substitute. 

One phase of this confidence will be special- 
ly appreciated by women. Alexandra’s taste 
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in dress was quickly discovered and accepted 
not only by her mother-in-law, but by her 
husband’s sisters as well. She possesses, in- 
deed, not only taste but personal -skill in 
bringing about desired effects. This was not- 
ably true in millinery, and Victoria not in- 
frequently availed herself of ‘Alexandra’s 
fingers. More than once the Princess of 
Wales was sent for in haste while her Majesty 
was in the hands of her dressers, to give a be- 
coming or more splendid touch to some bonnet 
that did not at all suit the Queen. The ap- 
peal was never made in vain, and the confi- 
dent air with which the Empress of India 
would don her head-wear after Alexandra had 
revised it was as amusing as it was entirely 
feminine. Between the two women, however, 
there existed a far deeper bond than that 
which hinged upon bonnets, and Alexandra’s 
grief at the death-bed and funeral of Queen 
Victoria was wellnigh as sincere as that she 


‘felt when her own mother passed away. 


In many ways Alexandra’s life as Princess 
of Wales has been a trying one. She has been 
in the public eye constantly, her actions sub- 
ject to wide and critical inspection as those 
of the coming Queen of England with the 
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handicap of comparatively private station. 
She has been surrounded by persons of many 
grades of character and all degrees of ambi- 
tion, and has undoubtedly been beset by 
temptations innumerable such as would nat- 
urally assail a woman occupying her hfgh 
position. That she has come through the or- 





intelligence of no low degree to slip through,, 
without making a mistake, the mazes and 
intricacies of the peculiarly difficult public 
life that she has led. 

There is reason to believe that Alexandra 
possesses the saving sense of humor, as a story 
told of her would prove. She was approaching 
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deal of her long career, practically as acting 
Queen, winning only the respect and love, 
amounting nearly to worship, of the English 
people, is a strong indication of her lofty 
character and her rare personality. It has 
been said that her intellect is not of a high 
order. She may not be a brilliant woman— 
she is far from being a dull one; it has needed 


a school-house near Sandringham with her la- 
dies one day for the purpose of assisting at 
some festival of the tenantry of the royal 
estate, when the party came upon ‘a group of 
youngsters hovering about with an evident 
desire to take part in the pleasures. With 
no suspicion as to the identity of the persons 
who accosted them, the children responded 
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readily to some questions put by the Princess 
of Wales and her companions. They were 
asked why they did not go into the school- 
house, and replied that their “ feythers ” did 
not work on the Prince’s estate, although all 
lived in the neighborhood. To further ques- 
tioning as to the occupations of their parents, 
several replies were had, one small urchin 
announcing, “My feyther, he’s poacher.” 
This answer greatly amused Alexandra, con- 
sidering that the poaching must take place 
on the Prince’s grounds, and, still laughing, 
she made all the little aliens happy by taking 
them en masse into the school-house for tea 
and cakes. 

Her fondness for children is a prominent 
trait in her character, and extends to all chil- 
dren. .In her own family this fondness is 
translated into passionate devotion. The 
greatest sorrow of her life, and one from 
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which she has never wholly 
recovered, was the death of 
her eldest-born, the Duke of 
Clarence, whose life ebbed 
just as he touched a prom- 
ising manhood. Through 
her love for him and grief 
at his loss. all sons of all 
mothers were glorified. Sev- 
eral months after her be- 
reavement, walking in the 
lanes near her home, she 
met an old woman stagger- 
ing under the weight of 
burdens far too heavy for 
her. The Princess stopped 
to give a word of sympathy 
and found that she was a 
earrier, who executed com- 
missions for humble folk 
between two villages. “ The 
bundles are too heavy for 


me,” she cried, weeping, 
“and I never carried them 
when Jack was here.” 
“And who is Jack, and 
where is he?” kindly in- 
quired her questioner. 


“Jack’s my boy, and he’s 
dead, dead,” was the wild 
and tearful answer of the 
old woman. With a sympa- 
thetic word, Alexandra 
turned hurriedly away, low- 
ering her veil to hide her 
own emotion. The next 
day there was sent from one stricken mother 
to the other a stout donkey and cart, in which 
the rest of her life the old carrier-woman 
made her business journeys in comfort. 

Queen Alexandra excels in all domestic ac- 
complishments. She is an admirable house- 
keeper, her establishment at Sandringham 
being an estate as well as a house, over every 
part of which she exercised the most careful 
control. The model dairy on the place has 
almost a world-wide reputation, and the Prin- 
cess and her daughters are more than theorists 
in the art of butter-making. Her attachment 
for dogs and horses is what might be expected 
in a woman devoted to out-door life, and her 
skill and delight in out-door sports are in 
the same proportion. Her musical abilities 
are of a very high order, and have won for her 
the degree of Musical Doctor, deservedly con- 
ferred by Trinity College. 
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an excellent showing at the recent ex- 

hibition of the National Academy of 
Design, three young women winning impor- 
tant prizes. One of these, the Norman W. 
Dodge prize, could be won only by a woman, 
it is true, but it is not awarded unless the 
competing work reaches a certain high stand- 
ard. The three Julius Hallgarten prizes, how- 
ever, are for the best paintings in oil, exe- 
cuted in the United States by American art- 
ists under thirty-five years of age, and two 
of these were awarded to women. 

Miss Clara McChesney, the winner of the 
second Hallgarten prize, is one of the many 
feminine young Lochinvars who have come 
out of the West to gain fame and fortune in 
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the East. She has the gold of her native 
California in her hair, and its energy and 
vitality in her nature. When California, with 
its limited art advantages, had no more to 
give her, she came to New York, studied here 
for a time,-then went to Paris, where she re- 
mained two or three years. At the end of 
that time she returned to New York, estab- 
lished her studio bere, and has become well 
known in the leading exhibitions and gal- 
leries. In 1894 she won the Dodge prize at 
the Academy of Design, and at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago received two medals. Last 
year a gold medal was awarded her at the 
Philadelphia Academy. 

Miss McChesney’s studio is on Thirty- 
third Street, close to Astor Court, and is a 
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“ REPOSE,” BY MISS MATILDA BROWN. 
Painting which won the Third Hallgarten Prize at the Academy. 
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“4 GOOD STORY,’ 
The picture which received the Second Haligarten Prize. 


fascinating place, with its liberal endowment 
of two rooms. The studio proper is eminent- 
ly a work-shop, as its owner thinks that a cer- 
tain simplicity of surroundings tends to bet- 
ter work, but even so, it is an exceedingly 
attractive room, with its fine old furniture, 
its artistic sereens, its studies and pictures, 
framed and unframed. This opens into a re- 
ception-room. 

The reception-room is a charming “com- 
position ”-in which fine copies of famous old 
masters show all their brilliancy of color 
against the walls of soft buff. An enticing 
corner has divans draped with golden-brown 
velours, on which countless gay cushions are 
heaped. On the wall, over the divans, are 
hung rich-hued Oriental stuffs, surmounted 
by a earved plate- rack, holding fine speci- 
mens of pottery, mostly antique. 

In another corner stands a grand piano, for 
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the artist is also a good 
musician. A mandarin’s 
robe of blue crépe, richly 
embroidered in colors, 
makes a highly decorative 
cover. Opposite the piano 
is a quaint little alcove re- 
cess in which are low, broad 
bookcases whose upper 
shelves serve to hold rare 
pieces of bric-a-brac. A 
tea table and chafing-dish 
suggest cozy little chats, and 
every part of the artistic 
room is filled with the in- 
definable, elusive, yet un- 
mistakable quality that we 
call atmosphere. 

Miss McChesney’s apart- 
ment differs in one impor- 
tant particular from the 
usual studio, where one sees 
little but the artist’s own 
work. In hers are compar- 
atively few examples of 
original paintings, but ad- 
mirable copies of famous 
works by the great masters 
abound. The artist’s reason 
for this is eminently sound. 
“If one would progress,” 
she says, “one must study 
the very best in art unceas- 
ingly; and since it is im- 
possible to bring these mas- 
terpieces home, the next best 
thing is to make as good a copy as one can, 
and have that for inspiration. It serves a 
double purpose, too, for faithful copying is 
highly instructive in the process.” 

Miss McChesney says that artists in New 
York do not seem to appreciate the Metropoli- 
tan Museum at half its true worth. “ For 
my part,” she remarks, “I go there as often 
as I possibly can, and always find it helpful 
and inspiring.” 

The third Hallgarten prize was won by 
Miss Matilda Brown, who certainly has every 
tight to expect success, as her first exhibited 
picture was painted when she was only twelve 
years old. Her earlier work was wholly in 
flower - painting, but during her studies in 
Paris Miss Brown turned her attention to 
animals, with emphatic success. The picture 
for which the prize just noted was given, 
showed a herd of cows lying in the pasture, 
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STUDIO OF MISS MATILDA BROWN. 
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and was called “ Repose.”’ At the Academy 
two years ago she won the Dodge prize with 
a painting of cattle. 

Miss Brown’s home and “ real studio” are 
in Greenwich, Connecticut, where she has 
models unlimited, as a stock-farm lies “ just 
across the lane.” In winter, however, she 
has a studio in The Albany, to whose com- 
monplaceness she has contrived to give ar- 
tistic charm. 
dark green burlaps that form an admirable 
background for paintings and some good Per- 
sian embroideries. Quaint Colonial chairs 
and tables, scarfs and draperies of Oriental 
needle-work, fine old Moorish brasses, and 
similar trifles give a cozy and pleasantly 
habitable air to the room. Many studies of 
cattle made in Holland, where she studied 
one year with Henry Bisbing, show how deep- 
ly she is interested. in her work. 

Some of the most striking sketches in the 
studio are “ Back-yard Studies,” that show 
how the artist eye and hand can trans- 
form the commonest scenes of daily life into 
beauty. In one a red-haired maid is sitting 
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on the window-casing, washing windows. A 
homely subject, truly, and hardly worth the 
transferrence to a eketch-pad, yet the sunlight 
on the hair, tinting it to a rich copper hue, 
the deep pink of the simple print gown, the 
delicate flesh-tint of the round arm uplifted 
in a free, noble curve, make a charming bit 
of color and vivacity. Even the laden clothes- 
line of another neighbor is made to serve 
a decorative purpose, and its burden seems 
to be executing a rollicking dance in the 
high wind that tosses the varied articles into 
an unidentifiable conglomerate of color with- 
out form. The sketch is humorous and clever. 

Miss Brown has a permit to paint from the 
animals in the Park, but has not used it often, 
because of the unpleasantly expressed curios- 
ity of those who ‘haunt its classic shades. 
“In France and Holland,” says the artist, 
plaintively, “it is so different. They are ac- 
customed all their lives to seeing painters at 
work, and pay little attention to them, beyond 
a few glances of friendly interest. But here 
the people are so different. They seem of- 
fensive and impertinent.” 
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Miss Brown’s 
early flower compositions 
became well known to the 
public through reproduc- 
tions in the various color 
processes, ond even - lately 
she has been asked by pub- 
lishers for permission to re- 


Many of 


produce some charmingly 
unconventional arrange- 
ments of roses and carna- 


tions. Her great ambition, 
however, lies in the direc- 
tion of animal - painting. 
She would be to America 
something of what Rosa 
Bonheur was to France. 

The Misses Hart have re- 
ceived all their instruction 
in New York, “but, of 
course, expect to go abroad 
some day. It is never too 
late to mend, you know!” 
quotes ohe. The sisters work 
together in an ideal fashion, 
not in the least of the “ Ara- 
beila and Araminta” order, 
but with absolute individu- 
ality. Their easels stand 
harmoniously side by side 
“just as they have for a 
dozen years.” The prize pic- 
ture of this year, the double 
portrait, is, however, the 
first canvas on which they 
have painted together. 

The Norman W. Dodge prize was won by 
Miss Mary Theresa Hart, for her share in a 
double portrait, in which she and her sister 
painted each other. Miss Letitia B. Hart 
was the winner of the Dodge prize in 1898, 
so cannot take it again; otherwise, the prize 
would have been divided between the sis- 
ters. 

Like Miss Brown, the Hart sisters have 
painted from early childhood. The influ- 
ence of heredity may be traced in this fact, 
as their father, James M. Hart, is a well- 
known artist. Miss Hart began to exhibit at 
an age when most schoolgirls still feel an in- 
terest in their dolls, and has the picture ex- 
hibited in the Academy in 1885, in an easily 
accessible corner, whence she produces it with 
great enjoyment. It is called “ Family 
Cares,” and shows a wee tot with her dolls 
around her and ministering to their wants 
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“THE SISTERS,” BY THE MISSES HART, 
For which Mary T. Hart received the Norman W. Dodge prize. 


with a laughably maternal air. Miss Hart 
says that the jury good -naturedly accepted 
it “because they probably thought it would 
break the child’s heart to refuse it,” but, in 
point of fact, it showed decided talent. ‘ 

Their studio is at No. 11 West Fourteenth 
Street, at the top of the old building, and has 
the air that comes only with years of habi- 
tation. Everything is subdued to a soft har- 
mony of tone. A wee vestibule is made 
within the room by an arrangement of 
drapery near the door, and beside that is the 
wide couch that does not elaim to be, but is, 
a corner of comfort and coziness, Low 
shelves with Moorish and Indian pottery, 
tables -with brass jugs and vases, pictures ev- 
erywhere, and adorable old chairs and desks 
give the true studio charm. . The effect is en- 
hanced by an open door, through which one 
catches a glimpse of the artist father. 
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OW are we to make our sum- 
mer dresses? Like those in 
“Chateau Historique,” of 
course. In passing let me 
tell you about this gay little 
comedy at the Odéon, the last 
Paris, which is certain to be 





néw thing in 
shortly the first new thing in America. It 
is exactly adapted for translation. 

The scene of the play is a historic chateau, 
oriee inhabited by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 


afterwards, im our day, by the celebrated 
psychological poet and novelist, Paul Cou- 
dray. At the tithe the piece opens its owner 
is a retifed nifmufacturer, inventor of the 
celebrated “revVersible button.” He lives 
there with his maiden sister, a sentimental 
and lackadaisical female of uncertain sensé 


and ungertain age, 2 beautiful daughter and. 


her dnapband'.wi"is a chemist, and a deli- 
cious unmarried daughter—a jeune fille a 
marier. All, with the exception of the son- 
in-law, are hypnotized by the former great 
occupants of the place. The father goes so 
far as to buy Jean Jacques’s old shoes; the 
women talk of nothing, think of nothing 
but Paul Coudray—in whom it is easy for us 
to recognize a caricature of Paul Bourget. 
The beautiful Marguerite even preserves one 
of his old flannel waistcoats, much to the 
disgust of her husband, in. whom the pla- 
tonic, chimerical devotion of his wife to a 
man whom she has never seen, as Paul Cou- 
dray is travelling in Africa, awakes the 
amount of sympathy that would be felt by 
most husbands under the cirewmstances. 

As the curtain rises a party of tourists are 
visiting the chateau. There are all the types 
of the personally conducted—the Englishman 
with his daughter, with a sailor hat and hair 
in a bath bun; the American who wants to 
buy the pen of Jean Jacques, etc. It is quite 
a new scene in a comedy and a good one. 
The guardian sells J. J. Rousseau’s quill, in 
the end, for twenty francs; and calmly re- 
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places it with another taken from his own 
pocket. “The sixty-third,” he says, as he 
looks at the louis. The old father beams as 
he “seats his modest personality there where 
Jean Jacques Rousseau has so often seated 
his.” We live on Jean Jacques and the other 
writer to such an amusing extent that the 
atidience is quite as ready as Marguerite’s 
husband for any sort of adventure—of that 
facile sort which arrives so easily in plays— 
that will deliver us from them. The “god 
out of the machine” turns up, in the person 
of an old school friend of Marguerite’s hus- 
band, Claude, who agrees to personate Paul 
Coudray and so conduct himself that the 
maiden aunt and the beautiful Marguerite 
and the equally charming little Geneviéve 
will be quite cured of their infatuation. 
Then we are treated to the old-fashioned 


scredming farce such as our grandmothers de- 


lighted in; one which reminds us here and 
there of Moliére—“ L’Ecole des Femmes ” 
and of “ Femmes Savantes”; here and there 
of “Les Précieuses Ridicules.” Claude has 
more than he bargained for. He is naturally 
a delightful person, full of delicacy and 
charm. It is as difficult for him to appear a 
coxcomb as it is for him to keep from mak- 
ing love to little Genevieve, whom he imme- 
diately discovers he wants to marry. In the 
end he overturns the poet from his pedestal, 
but to his own undoing, for the three women 
are down upon him, even Geneviéve. It is 
needless to say that by a series of most amus- 
ing situations imaginable everything turns 
out straight, and all are married and live 
happy ever afterward. The women have been 
made particularly interesting. Marguerite 
had to be both intelligent and stupid. She 
was clever enough to discover her husband’s 
plot and to get even with him. A long-lost 
relative whom only she herself recognizes 
turns up, and she persuades him to represent 
a second Paul Coudray, make frantic love 
to her and disconcert both the other plotters, 














RECENT HAPPENINGS 


her husband and his friend. Love-making 
to order is not easy. “ My husband is just 
outside the window,” says Marguerite. 
“You must look as though you were saying 
unutterable things to me. Quick! something 
impassioned!” “Oh, madame!” says the 
pseudo lover, clasping his hands, “two and 
two make four!” “ Really!” says Marguer- 
ite, with an air of hanging on his words. 
“And four and four make eight!” in tones 
still more ardent. “ You exaggerate!” says 
Marguerite, fervently. 

This little play had an immense import- 
ance to the world of fashions, for it was the 
newest word for spring things said by Sorel, 
who quite as much as any one in Paris 
launches the styles. Let me say that all the 
frocks were straight—that is, made without 
ruffles, either old-fashioned or shaped. As 
generally people live in Swiss chateaux only 
in summer, they were all in light fabrics. 
One of the daintiest things for spring was a 
little old-fashioned wrap worn by Sorel. It 
was of soft silk, of the quaint shade known 
as chameleon. The back was like a bolero 
turned up underneath, on to itself, coming 
just to the waist-line. The front hung down 
in old-fashioned tabs, such as our grand- 
mothers used to wear. These were edged 
with little silk ruches, and two of the same 
went across the tabs. A little sort of ca- 
puchin hood finished the top. This was worn 
with a lovely gown of pale blue mousseline 
de soie. The skirt was simply gathered on 
to the belt, with more fulness in the front 
and back than at the sides. It was trimmed 
with three rows, put on at intervals, of Va- 
lenciennes insertion, joined at intervals by 
a little vine of flowers cut from crétonne. 
These were of the color of peach blossoms. 

The bodice had a silk girdle of blue, laced 
in front. The top had a Valenciennes yoke, 
with the mousseline shirred on to it, some- 
thing as in a baby waist. The novelty was 
in a bolero effect given by little crétonne 
vines, put on to simulate a bolero. The 
sleeves had large, loose puffs of lace below 
mousseline de soie. Perhaps the prettiest 
thing about the whole costume was the hat. 
It was a tricorne of pink silk, with a very low 
crown, trimmed with black velvet and tiny 
pink roses, and the whole veiled with black 
tulle. From the brim behind fell two little 
streamers of black velvet, after a fashion 
coming in now for spring and summer. 

One of Mlle. Caron’s dresses really pro- 
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duced a sensation. Paul Coudray was to 
dine at the chateau, and she was to meet her 
idol in the flesh. “ My daughters are in their 
rooms, at their toilettes,” the old father 
says, as he receives the great man alone. 
“They have already been at them over an 
hour.” When the beautiful Marguerite ap- 
peared a little “ Ah!” went through the audi- 
ence. Her petticoat was of pink mousseline 
de soie, with a shirred girdle, as in the blue. 
Over it she wore a sort of Watteau-like affair 
of the same material. On either side this 
was bordered with an undulating vine cross- 
ing to form the letter O, of the palest, most 
exquisite green. Behind, this was laid in a 
Watteau pleat upon a transparent yoke of 
lace. Caron wore her hair low; one pink 
rose fell from the left side. 

Another summer dress in the same play 
was of white dotted muslin trimmed with 
three ruches of plain muslin, put on at in- 
tervals around the skirt. A white silk sash 
was worn with this, at the left side, at the 
back, finished on the bottom with silk fringe. 
The waists of both these were simple baby 
waists, with lace yokes. The hats were 
Louis XVI., turned high on the left side, and 
trimmed with many flowers. 

Has everybody been wearing hats of au- 
tumn leaves in New York? Here they have 
been the very smartest things, and now for 
the demi-saison come pretty variations of 
them—hats with crowns of leaves and brims 
of tulle, generally white, covered with span- 
gles or tiny jets. Tulle hats have been worn 
all winter here, even for afternoon visits. 
A favorite style, not at all difficult to make, 
is simply tulle shirred over a round brim, 
and fastened in at the centre with a jet, like 
a door knob. The brim is draped with folds 
of tulle. The front is turned back, with a 
feather springing from a jet like the one 
in the crown. Loops of black velvet are 
placed coquettishly inside of the brim. 
Cloth hats, too, are charming for between 
seasons. The cloth is draped on the crown, 
and two ends are brought around in front, 
passed through a great buckle, and allowed 
to flare like two handkerchief ends. 

All gowns will be very simple this spring, 
I think. I have already seen many pretty 
things in soft wools, made with quite plain 
skirts, and blouse or bolero waists untrimmed 
except for bits of embroidery or dépassants 
of color. It is almost needless to add that 
the pastel shades will once more be worn. 
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Stories for Young and Of 


NO. 
ILLUSTRATED 


T really was not such a bad 
baby —for a baby. Its face 
was round and quite clean, 
which babies’ faces are not al- 
ways, as I dare say you know 

by your own youthful rel- 
atives; and Dora said its cape was trimmed 
with real lace, whatever that may be—I don’t 
see myself how one kind of lace can be realler 
than another. It was in a very swagger sort 
of perambulator when we saw it, and the per- 
ambulator was standing quite by itself in the 

lane that leads to the mill. 

“T wonder whose baby it is,” Dora said. 
“Isn’t it a darling, Alice?’ 

Alice agreed to its being one, and said she 
thought it was most likely the child of noble 
parents stolen by gypsies. 

“These two, as likely as not,” Noél said. 
“Can’t you see something crimelike in the 
way they’re lying?” 

They were two tramps, and they were lying 
on the grass at the edge of the lane, on the 
shady side, fast asleep, only a very little 
farther on than where the baby was. They 
were véry ragged, and their snores did have 
a sinister sound. 

“T expect they stole the titled heir at dead 
of night, and they’ve been travelling hot-foot 
ever since, so now they’re sleeping the sleep 
of exhaustedness,” Alice said. “What a 
heartrending scene when the patrician mother 





IX.—_THE HIGH-BORN BABE 
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wakes in the morning and finds the infant 
aristocrat isn’t in bed with his mamma!” 

The baby was fast asleep, or else the girls 
would have kissed it. They are strangely 
fond of kissing. The author never could see 
anything in it himself. 

“Tf the gypsies did steal it,” Dora said, 
“perhaps they'd sell it to us. I wonder what 
they’d take for it.” 

“What could you do with it if you’d got 
it?” H. O. asked. 

“Why, adopt it, of course,” Dora said. 
“T’ve often thought I should enjoy adopting 
a baby. It would be a golden act, too.” 

“T should have thought there were enough 
of us,” Dickie said. 

“ Ah, but you’re none of you babies,” said 
Dora. 

“Unless you count H. O. as a baby; he 
behaves very like one sometimes,” Dickie said. 

This was because of what had happened 
that morning when Dickie found H. O. going 
fishing with a box of worms, and the box was 
the one Dickie keeps his silver studs in, and 
the medal he got at school, and what is left 
of his watch and chain. The box is lined 
with red velvet, and it was not nice after- 
wards. And then H. O. said Dickie had hurt 
him, and he was a beastly bully, and he cried. 
We thought all this had been made up, and 
were sorry to see it threaten to break out 
again. So Oswald said: 
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“ Oh, bother the baby! 

And the others came. 

We were going to the miller’s with a mes- 
sage about some flour that hadn’t come, and 
about a sack of sharps for the pigs. 

After you go down the lane you come to a 
clover-field, and then a corn-field, and then 
another lane, and then it is the mill. It 
is a jolly fine mill; in fact, it is two—water 
and wind ones, one of each kind, with a house 
and farm-buildings as well. I never saw a 
mill like it, and I don’t believe you have, 
either. 

If we had been in a story-book the miller’s 
wife would have taken us into the neat sand- 
ed kitchen where the old oak settle was black 
with time and rubbing, and dusted chairs 
for us—old brown Windsor chairs—and given 
us each a glass of sweet-scented cowslip wine 
and a thick slice of rich home-made cake. 
And there would have been fresh roses in an 
old china bowl on the table. As it was, she 
asked us all into the parlor, and gave us lem- 
onade and biscuits. The chairs in her par- 
lor were plain, and no flowers except some 
wax ones under a glass shade, but she was 
very kind, and we were very much obliged to 
her. We got out to the miller, though, as 
soon as we could. Only Dora and Daisy 
staid with her, and she talked to them about 
her lodgers and about her relatives in Lon- 
don. 

The miller is a MAN. He showed us all 
over the mills, both kinds, and let us go right 
up into the very top of the windmill, and 
showed us how the top moved round, so that 
the sails could catch the wind, and the great 
heaps of corn, some red and some yellow (the 
red is English wheat), and the heaps slide 
down a little bit at a time into a square hole 
and go down to the millstones. The corn 
makes a rustling soft noise that is very jolly 
—something like the noise of the sea—and 
you can hear it through all the other mill 
noises. 

Then the miller let us go all over the water- 
mill. It is fairy palace inside a mill. Ev- 
erything is powdered over white, like sugar on 
paneakes when you are allowed to help your- 
self. And he opened a door and showed us 
the great water-wheel working on, slow and 
sure, like some great round, dripping giant, 
and then he asked us if we fished. 

“Yes,” was our immediate reply. 

“Then why not try the mill pool?” he said; 
and we replied politely, and when he was 


Come along, do.” 
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gone to tell his man something, we owned to 
each other that he was a trump. 

He did the thing thoroughly. He took us 
out and cut us ash saplings for rods; he 
found us in lines and hooks, and several dif- 
ferent sorts of bait, including a handsome 
handful’ of meal-worms which Oswald put 
loose in his pocket. 

When it came to bait, Alice said she was 
going home with Dora and Daisy. Girls are 
strange, mysterious, silly things. Alice al- 
ways enjoys a rat-hunt, until the rat is caught, 
but she hates fishing from beginning to end. 
We boys have got to like it. We don’t feel 
now as we did when we turned off the water 
and stopped the competition of the competing 
anglers. We had a grand day’s fishing that 
day. I can’t think what made the miller 
so kind to us. Perhaps he felt a thrill of 
fellow-feeling in his manly breast for his 
fellow-sportsmen, for he was a noble fisher- 
man himself. 

We had glorious sport—eight roach, six 
dace, three eels, seven perch, and a young 
pike; but he was so very young the miller 
asked us to put him back, and of course we 
did. 

“He'll live to bite another day,” said the 
miller. 

The miller’s wife-gave us bread and cheese 
and more lemonade, and we went home at 
last, a little damp, but full of successful am- 
bition, with our fish on a string. 

It had been a strikingly good time—one of 
those times that happen in the country quite 
by themselves. Country people are much 
more friendly than town people. I suppose 
they don’t have to spread their friendly feel- 
ings out over so many persons, so it’s thicker, 
like a pound of butter on one loaf is thicker 
than on a dozen. Friendliness in the coun- 
try is not scrape, like it is in London. Even 
Dickie and H. O. forgot the affair of honor 
that had taken place in the morning. H. 0. 
changed rods with Dickie because H. O.’s was 
the best rod, and Dickie baited H. O.’s hook 
for him, just like loving, unselfish brothers in 
literature. 

We were talking fishlikely as we went along 
down the lane and through the corn-field 
and the clover-field, and then we came to the 
other lane where we had seen the baby. We 
looked all around, but the tramps were gone, 
and the perambulator was gone, and, of 
course, the baby was gone too. 

“T wonder if those gypsies had stolen the 
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baby,” Noél said, dreamily. He had not fish- 
ed much, but he had made a piece of. poetry. 
It was this: ; 


How I wish 

I was a fish. 

I would not look 

At your hook, 

But lie still and be cool 

At the bottom of the pool. 
And when you went. to look 
At your cruel hook, 

You would not find me there. 
So there! 


“Tf they did steal the baby,” Noél went 
on, “they will be tracked by the lordly per- 
ambulator. You can disguise a baby in rags 
and walnut juice, but there isn’t any disguise 
dark enough to conceal a perambulator’s 
person.” 

“You might disguise it as a wheelbarrow,” 
said Dickie. 

“Or cover it with leaves,” said H. O., 
“like the robins.” 

We told him to shut up and not gibber; 
but afterwards we had to own that even a 
young brother may sometimes talk sense by 
accident. 

For we took the short-cut home from the 
lane—it begins with a large gap in the hedge, 
and the grass and weeds trodden down by the 
hasty feet of persons who were late for church 
and in too great a hurry to go round by the 
road. Our house is next to the church, as I 
think I have said before, sometime. 

The short-cut leads to a stile at the edge 
of a bit of wood (the parson’s shave, they call 
it, because it belongs to him). The wood 
has not been shaved for some time and it has 
grown out beyond the stile, and here, among 
the hazels and chestnuts and young dogwood- 
bushes, we saw something white. We saw it 
was our duty to investigate, even if the white 
was only the under side of the tail of a dead 
rabbit caught in a trap. I+t was not; it was 
part of the perampBuLator. I forgot whether 
I said that the perambulator was enamelled 
white—not the kind of enamelling you do at 
home with tinned paint and the hairs of the 
brush come out, and it is gritty-looking, but 
smooth, like the handles of ladies’ very best 
lace parasols. And whoever had abandoned 
the helpless perambulator in that lonely spot 
had done exactly as H. O. said, and covered 
it with leaves, only they were green and some 
of them had dropped off. 

The others were wild with excitement. 
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Now or never, they thought, was a chance 
to be real detectives. Oswald alone retained 
a calm exterior. It was he who would not 
go straight to the police-station. 

He ‘said: “ Let’s try and ferret out some- 
thing for ourselves before we tell the police. 
They always have a clew directly they hear 
about the finding of the body. And besides, 
we might as well let Alice be in anything 
there is going. And besides—we haven’t had 
our dinners yet.” 

This argument of Oswald’s was so strong 
and powerful—his arguments are often that, 
as I dare say you have noticed—that the 
others agreed. It was Oswald, too, who show- 
ed his artless brothers why they had much 
better not take the deserted perambulator 
home with them. 

“The dead body—or whatever the clew is— 
is always left exactly as it is found,” he said, 
“till the police have seen it, and the coroner, 
and the inquest, and the doctor, and the sor- 
rowing relations. Besides, suppose some one 
saw us with the beastly thing, and thought 
we had stolen it; then they would say, ‘ What 
have you done with the baby? and then 
where would we be?” 

Oswald’s brothers could not answer this 
question, but once more Oswald’s native elo- 
quence and far-seeing discerningness con- 
quered. 

“ Anyway,” Dickie said, “let’s shove the 
derelict a little farther under cover.” 

So we did. 

Then we went on home. Dinner was ready, 
and so were Alice and Daisy, but Dora was 
not there. 

“She’s got a— Well, she’s not coming to 
dinner, anyway,” Alice said, when we asked. 
“She can tell you herself afterwards what it 
is she’s got.” 

Oswald thought it was headache, or pain in 
the temper, or in the pinafore, so he said no 
more; but as soon as Mrs. Pettigrew had 
helped us and left the room he began the 
thrilling tale of the forsaken perambulator. 
He told it with the greatest thrillingness any 
one could have, but Daisy and Alice seemed 
almost unmoved. Alice said: 

“Yes, very strange,” and things like that, 
but both the girls seemed to be thinking of 
something else. They kept looking at each 
other and trying not to laugh, so Oswald saw 
they had got some silly secret, and he said: 

“Oh, all right. I don’t care about telling 
you. I only thought you’d like to be in it. 
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It’s going to be a real big thing, with police- 
men in it, and perhaps a judge.” 

“In what,” H. O. said, “the perambu- 
lator ?” 

Daisy choked, and then tried to drink, and 
spluttered and got purple, and had to be 
thumped on the back. But Oswald was not 
appeased. When Alice said: “ Do go on, Os- 
wald. I’m sure we all like it very much,” 
he said: 

“Oh no, thank you,” very politely. “As 
it happens,” he went on, “ I’d just-as soon go 
through this thing without having any girls 
in it.” 

“In the perambulator?” said H. O. again. 

“Tt’s a man’s job,” Oswald went on, with- 
out taking any notice of H. O. 

“Do you really think so?” said Alice, 
“ when there’s a baby in it?” 

“ But there isn’t,” said H. O., “if you mean 
in the perambulator.” 

“Blow you and your perambulator!” said 
Oswald, with gloomy forbearance. 

Alice kicked Oswald under the table, and 
said: 

“Don’t be waxy, Oswald. Really and truly, 
Daisy and I have got a secret, only it’s Dora’s 
secret, and she wants to tell you herself. If 
it was mine or Daisy’s, we'd tell you this 
minute, wouldn’t we, Mouse ?”’ 

“ This very second,” said the White Mouse. 

And Oswald consented to take their apol- 
ogies. 

Then the pudding came in, and no more 
was said except asking for things to be passed 
—sugar, and water, and bread, and things. 

Then when the pudding was all gone, Alice 
said, “ Come on.” 

And we came on. We did not want to be 
disagreeable, though really we were keen on 
being detectives and sifting that perambu- 
lator to the very dregs. But boys have to try 
to take an interest in their sisters’ secrets, 
however silly. This is part of being a good 
brother. 

Alice led us across the field where the sheep 
once fell into the brook, and across the brook 
by the plank. At the other end of the next 
field there was a sort of wooden house on 
wheels, that the shepherd sleeps in at the time 
of year when lambs are being born, so that 
he can see that they are not stolen by gyp- 
sies before the owners have counted them. 

To this hut Alice now led her kind brothers 
and Daisy’s kind brother. 

“Dora is inside,” she said, 


“with the 
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Secret. We were afraid to have it in the 
house, in case it made a noise.” 

The next moment the Secret was a secret 
no longer, for we all beheld Dora, sitting on 
a sack on the floor of the hut, with the 
Secret in her lap. 

It was the high-born babe! 

Oswald was so overcome that he sat down 
suddenly, just like Betsy Trotwood in David 
Copperfield, which just shows what a true 
author Dickens is. 

“You’ve done it this time,” he said. 
suppose you know you're a baby-stealer ?” 

“T’m not,” Dora said. “I’ve adopted 
him.” 

“Then it was you,” Dickie said, “who 
scuttled the perambulator in the wood?” 

“ Yes,” Alice said. “We couldn’t get it 
over the stile unless Dora put down the baby, 
and we were afraid of the nettles for his 
legs. His name is to be Lord Edward.” 

“But, Dora—really—don’t you think—” 

“Tf you’d been there you’d have done the 
same,” said Dora, firmly. “The gypsies had 
gone. Of course something had frightened 
them, and they fled from justice. And the 
little darling was awake, and held out his 
arms to me. No, he hasn’t cried a bit, and 
I know all about babies. I’ve often nursed 


“TJ 


‘Mrs. Seribsby’s at the lower farm. They 


have bread and milk to eat. You take him, 
Alice, and Ill go and get some bread and 
milk for him.” 

Alice took the noble brat. It was horribly 
lively, and squirmed about in her arms, and 
wanted to crawl on the floor. She could only 
keep it quiet by saying things to it a boy 
would be ashamed even to think of saying, 
such as, . ~** 

“Goo goo” and “Did ums was!” and 
“Tekle ducksums then.” 

When Alice used these expressions the baby 
laughed and chuckled and replied, 

“ Daddaddad,” “ Bababa,” or “ Glueglue.” 

But if Alice stopped her remarks for an 
instant the thing screwed its face up as if 
it was going to cry, but she never gave it 
time to begin. 

It was a rummy little animal. 

Then Dora came back with the bread and 
milk, and they fed the noble infant. It was 
greedy and slobbery, but all three girls seem- 
ed unable to keep their eyes and hands off 
it. They looked at it exactly as if it was 
pretty. 

We boys staid watching them. There was 
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no amusement left for us now, for Oswald 
saw that Dora’s secret knocked the bottom 
out of the perambulator. 

When the infant aristocrat had eaten a 
hearty meal it sat on Alice’s lap and played 
with the amber heart she wears that Albert’s 
uncle brought her from Hastings after the 
business of the bad sixpence and the noble- 
ness of Oswald. 

“ Now,” said Dora, “this is a council, so 
I want to be businesslike. The Duckums 
Darling has been stolen away; its wicked 
stealers have deserted the Precious. We've 
got it. Perhaps its ancestral halls are miles 
and miles away. I vote we keep the little 
Lovey Duck till it’s advertised for.” 

“Tf Albert’s uncle lets you,” said Dickie,* 
darkly. 

“Oh, don’t say ‘you’ like that!” Dora 
said. “I want it to be all of our baby. It 


will have five fathers and three mcthers, and 


a grandfather and a great Albert’s uncle, and 
a great-granduncle. I’m sure Albert’s uncle 
will let us keep it, at any rate till it’s adver- 
tised for.” 

“ And suppose it never is?” Noél said. 

“Then so much the better,” said Dora. 
“The little Duckywux.” 

She began kissing the baby again. Os- 
‘wald, ever thoughtful, said, “Well, what 
about your dinner?” 

“Bother dinners!” Dora said—so like a 
girl! “ Will you all agree to be his fathers 
and mothers ?” 

“ Anything for a quiet life,” said Dickie. 

And Oswald said: “Oh yes, if you like. 
But you'll see; we sha’n’t be allowed to keep 
it.” 

“You talk as if he was rabbits or white 
rats,” said Dora, “and he’s not—he’s a lit- 
tle man, he is.” 

“All right, he’s no rabbit, but a man. 
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Come on and get some grub, Dora,” rejoined 
the kind-hearted Oswald; and Dora did, with 
Oswald and the other boys. Only Noél staid 
with Alice. He really seemed to like the 
baby. When I looked back he was standing 
on his head to amuse it, but the baby did not 
seem to like him any better, whichever end of 
him was up. 

Dora went back to the shepherd’s house on 
wheels directly she had had her dinner. 
Mrs. Pettigrew was very cross about her not 
being in to it, but she had kept her some 
mutton hot, all the same. She is a decent 
sort. And there were stewed prunes. We 
boys had some too, to keep Dora company. 
Then we boys went fishing again, in the moat, 
but we caught nothing. 

Just before tea-time we all went back to the 
hut, and before we got half across the last 
field we could hear the howling of the 
Secret. 

“Poor little beggar!” said Oswald, with 
manly tenderness. “ They must be sticking 
pins in it.” 

We found the girls and Noél looking quite 
pale and breathless. Daisy was walking up 
and down with the Secret in her arms. It 
looked like Alice in Wonderland nursing the 
baby that turned into a pig. Oswald said 
so, and added that its screams were like it, 
too. 

“What on earth is the matter with it?’ 
he said. 

“ IT don’t know,” said Alice. “ Daisy’s tired, 
and Dora and I are quite worn out. He’s 
been erying for hours and hours. You take 
him a bit.” 

“Not me,” replied Oswald, firmly, with- 
drawing a pace from the Secret. 

Dora was fumbling with her waist-band in 
the farthest corner of the hut. 

“T think he’s cold,” she said. “I thought 
I'd take off my flannel petticoat, only the hor- 
rid string’s got into a hard knot. Here, 
Oswald, let’s have your knife.” 

With the word she plunged her hand into 
Oswald’s jacket pocket, and next moment she 
was rubbing her hand like mad on her dress 
and screaming almost as loud as the baby. 
Then she began to laugh and to cry at the 
same time. This is called hysterics. 

Oswald was sorry, but he was annoyed, too. 
He had forgotten that his pocket was half- 
full of the meal-worms the miller had kindly 
given him. And, anyway, Dora ought to have 
known that a man always carries his knife 
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in his trousers pocket, and not in his jacket 
ones. 

Alice and Daisy rushed to Dora. She had 
thrown herself down on the pile of sacks in 
the corner. The titled infant delayed its 
screams for a moment to listen to Dora’s, 
but almost at once it went on again. 

“ Oh, get some water!” said Alice. “ Daisy, 
run!” 

The White Mouse, ever docile and obe- 
dient, shoved the baby into the arms of the 
nearest person, who had to take it, or it would 
have fallen, a wreck, to the ground. This 
nearest person was Oswald. He tried to pass 
it on to the others, but they wouldn’t. Noél 
would have,- but he was busy kissing Dora 
and begging her not to. 

So our hero, for such I may perhaps term 
him, found himself the degraded nursemaid 
of a small but furious kid. 

He was afraid to lay it down, for fear in 
its rage it should beat its brains out against 
the hard earth, and he did not wish, however 
innocently, to be the cause of its hurting it- 
self at all. So he walked earnestly up and 
down with it, thumping it unceasingly on the 
back, while the others attended to Dora, who 
presently ceased to yell. 

Suddenly it struck Oswald that the high- 
born also had ceased to yell. He looked at 
it and could hardly believe the glad tidings 
of his faithful eyes. With bated breath he 
hastened back to the sheep-house. 

The others turned on him full of reproach- 
es about the meal-worms and Dora, but he 
answered without anger. 

“Shut up!” he said, in a whisper of im- 
perial command. “Can’t you see it’s gone 
to sleep?” 


As exhausted as if they had all taken part 
in all the events of a very long athletic sports, 


the youthful Bastables and their friends 
dragged their weary limbs back across the 
fields. Oswald was compelled to go on hold- 
ing the titled infant, for fear it should wake 
up if it changed hands, and begin to yell 
again. Dora’s fiannel petticoat had been 
got off somehow — how, I do not seek to in- 
quire—and the Secret was covered with it. 
The others surrounded Oswald as much as 
-possible, with a view, to concealment if we 
met Mrs. Pettigrew. But the coast was 
clear. Oswald took the Secret up into his 
bed- room. Mrs. Pettigrew doesn’t come 
there much—it’s too many stairs. 
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With breathless precaution Oswald laid it 
down on his bed. It sighed, but did not wake. 
Then we took it in turns to sit by it and see 
that it did not get up and fling itself out 
of bed, which in one of its furious fits it 
would just as soon have done as not. 

We expected Albert’s uncle every minute. 

At last we heard the gate, but he did not 
come in, so we looked out and saw that there 
he was talking to a distracted-looking man 
on a piebald horse—one of the miller’s 
horses. 

A shiver of doubt coursed through our 
veins. We could not remember having done 
anything wrong at the miller’s. But you 
never know. And it seemed strange his send- 
ing a man up on his own horse. But when 
we had looked a bit longer our fears went 
down and our curiosity got up. For we saw 
that the distracted one was a gentleman. 

Presently he rode off, and Albert’s uncle 
came in. A deputation met him at the door. 
All the boys and Dora, because the baby was 
her idea. 

“ We’ve found something,” Dora said, “ and 
we want to know whether we may keep it.” 

The rest of us said nothing. We were not 
so very extra anxious to keep it, after we 
had heard how much and how long it could 
howl. Even Noél had said he had no idea 
a baby could yell like it. Dora said it only 
cried because it was sleepy, but we reflected 
that it would certainly be sleepy once a day, 
if not oftener. 

“What is it?” said Albert’s uncle. “ Let’s 
see this treasure-trove. Is it a wild beast?” 

“Come and see,” said Dora; and we led 
him to our room. 

Alice turned down the pink flannel petti- 
coat with silly pride, and showed the youthful 
heir, fatly and pinkly sleeping. 

“A baby!” said Albert’s 
baby! Oh, my cats alive!” 

That is an expression which he uses to ex- 
press despair unmixed with anger. 

“Where did you— But that doesn’t mat- 
ter. We'll talk of this later.” 

He rushed from the room, and in a moment 
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or two we saw him mount his bicycle and ride 
off. 

Quite shortly he returned with the distract- 
ed horseman. 

It was his baby, and not titled at all. The 
horseman and his wife were the lodgers at 
the mill. The nursemaid was a girl from 
the village. She said she only left the baby 
five minutes while she went to speak to 
her sweetheart who was gardener at the 
Red House. But we knew she left it over 
an hour. 

I never saw any one so pleased as the dis- 
tracted horseman. 

When we were asked, we explained about 
having thought the baby was the prey of 
gypsies, and the distracted horseman stood 
hugging the baby, and actually thanked us. 

But when he had gone we had a brief lec- 
ture on minding our own business. But 
Dora still thinks she was right. As for Os- 
wald and most of the others, they agreed that 
they would rather mind their own business 
all their lives than mind a baby for a single 
hour. 

If you have never had to do with a baby 
in the frenzied throes of sleepiness, you can 
have no idea what its screams are like. 

If you have been through such a scene, 
you will understand how we managed to bear 
up under having no baby to adopt. 

Oswald insisted on having the whole thing 
written in the Golden-Deed Book. Of course 
his share could not be put in without telling 
about Dora’s generous adopting of the for- 
lorn outeast, and Oswald could not, and 
cannot, forget that he was the one who did 
get that baby to sleep. 

What a time Mr. and Mrs. Distracted 
Horseman must have of it, though, especial- 
ly now they’ve sacked the nursemaid. 

If Oswald is ever married—I suppose he 
must be some day—he will have ten nurses 
to each baby. Eight is not enough. We 
know that, because we tried, and the whole 
eight of us were not enough for the needs 
of that deserted infant, who was not so extra 
high-born, after all. 
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HER DAY OF RETRIBUTION 
BY E. R. CATLIN 
ILLUSTRATED BY PENRHYN STANLAWS 
A damsel there was with an iron heart 
And a face like an angel fair; 


She wanted a dangerous game to start 


With an innocent youth, who knew 


his part, 
For he was an expert too in this 
art, 


Like My Lady Débonnaire. 


The gilded youth, in his idle days, 
With his aged and blasé air 
Ensnarled himself in the tempter’s 
maze, 
In a manner, I think, would deserve 
your praise, 


a7 For you all know those ardent and 
oe 3 > “MSN 


passionate ways, 


Ye ladies so débonnaire! 


The season grew old, the spring-time aes 
came: 
Then she waited to hear his prayer, 
But he only smiled; he enjoyed the 


game: 





RETRIBUTION 
She travelled abroad to forget his 
name. 
Did life ever after look just the same 


To the Lady Débonnaire? 


A moral here lies, which I need not 
explain, 


To all ladies so débonnaire: 


But a word to the young, for it may P. = 
( 4 'C- 


oo 


save pain— 

Though they know it all, so perhaps 
it’s in vain— 

That whenever you start a flirtation 
again 


Just take my advice and play fair. 
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BOOK II 
CHAPTER I.—(Continued) 


R. CHARLES CARROLL, fa- 
ther of “ Mr. Carroll of Car- 
} rollton,” foremost Whig and 
1 Catholic in Annapolis, always 








officially, and excellent friends 

Saturday night, forty-five years 
old, wealthy, bluff, a little gray under his 
bag-wig, booted, spurred, fresh of color and 
bright of eye, greeted his old friend and men- 
tor, Madam Trevor, with hearty good-humor. 
Beside him was Benedict Calvert, a son of 
the Lord Proprietary, but Protestant bred; 
Whig by preference, slender, handsome, un- 
usually dignified, and quite unaffected. After 
the various salutations the entire party re- 
seated themselves at table, and the guests, 
hungry after their early canter, helped them- 
selves without stint to the freshly cooked food 
brought in for them. The doctor had placed 
himself by Deborah, who was all attention; 
while Mr. Calvert, with a smile of understand- 
ing and good-comradeship, was by Lucy, with 
his hostess on the other side. 

“And now, madam, young ladies, Sir 
Charles, and our host,” cried the doctor, in a 
hearty voice, “we are about to repay your 
hospitality with news—excellent news—for 
every one of you!” 

“Ah! Let us hear it, doctor!” cried Vin- 
cent, while the others murmured assent. 

“ Well, then, for the ladies first! The Bal- 
Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXIV. 
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timore is in port, after a bad voyage. She 
sailed from Portsmouth on the twentieth of 
February. I was on the south piers as she 
came to anchor. Her cargo—or part of it—is 
all for feminine ears to hear. She has with 
her the last fashions from home, and the 
wherewithal to reproduce them. There are 
paduasoys and lute-strings, and satins and 
laces, and damasks and silver-ware, and chey- 
nay and glass, and ribbons and combs, and 
shoe-buckles and silk stockings, and most 
wonderful garters, I’m told; and—” 

“ Nay, now, doctor, "tis far enough!” cried 
Sir Charles; and the gentlemen laughed. 

“Well, then, there are those things and 
more. And on the morrow, at ten of 
the morning, there is to be a public sale on 
the docks off Hanover Street, where he who 
has the wherewithal may buy. And I am 
bidden to ask you all to ride in and spend 
what moneys you can wrest from Vincent’s 
hands, and, after, to come to my house, where 
Mistresses Letitia and Frances will serve you 
with a fair widower’s dinner. How now— 
what think you of my first news, damsels ?” 

“Tis what none in the world but you could 
bring, Doctor Carroll,” replied Madam Tre- 
vor, beaming graciously. 

“And we may go, mother?” asked Lucy, 
voicing the anxiety of her more dignified sis- 
ter and her silent cousin. 

“ Yes, we will go—and our compliments and 
thanks tc Mistress Letitia and Mistress 
Frances for their asking. Deborah, child, 
you must have tabby for a new petticoat; and 
T shall get you all muslins.” 





























“And I must have a new set of plumes 
for—” 

“Mother, may I not have a flowered pa- 
duasoy this year?” 

“Come, come, girls! "Tis our turn now! 
Surely, doctor, you do not imagine us inter- 
ested in sales of silk stockings and satins? 
What is the news for us?’ asked Vincent, 
with a slight smile. 

Benedict Calvert laughed. “ Troth, sir, 
*tis not every man that is so unfeignedly dis- 
dainful of silk stockings and satins, whether 
for his own attire or for a lady’s. Howbeit, 
there is other news that you may like to hear. 
In the Assembly yesterday the matter of the 
commissioners for Lancaster was finally set- 
tled. Word has come from Virginia that 
the council will open on the twenty-fifth of 
June. Our men will probably leave here on 
the twentieth; and—” 

“T am elected to go, devil take me!’ 
Sir Charles, ruefully. 

“No such luck. Do not bemoan thyself, 
Charlie. Not one of the Governor’s staff, 
and only one official—Marshe—is of the num- 
ber,” returned Benedict, grinning broadly. 
“?*T was a prudent choice. Not a Radical on 
either side.” 

“Then the doctor’s scarce in,” observed 
Vincent. 

“That am I not,” returned the doctor, with 
eminent good-humor. “But Mr. Calvert— 
the worshipful Mr. Calvert—is; and so are 
Phil Thomas, and the reverent Mr. Oradock, 
and Edmund Jennings, and Colvill, and—ah, 
yes! Bob King. There at least is one Radi- 
eal for you. Well, well! Even such as they 
should manage, together with their right hon- 
orable compeers from Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, to buy the right of our colonial lands 
from the Six Nations—after a hundred and 
fifty years of occupancy, willy-nilly!” 

“Quite so. And now that’s all our news, 
Madam Trevor. Does it equal the break- 
fast ?”’ 

“ Not quite all, seeking your pardon! But 
the other matter is for the ears of Mistress 
Debby here, whom, if you will permit me, 
madam, I will, after breakfast, attend to her 
sanctum—the still-room.” 

Deborah did not move. Her eyes dropped, 
and sharp-eyed Calvert himself could not have 
guessed the eagerness hidden under her per- 
fect mien. 

“ Deborah has been too much with her drugs 
of late, Doctor Carroll. I think it were bet- 
Vout. XXXIV.—32 
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ter if you talked with her on some healthier 
subject. I am not over-fond of her ill-con- 
sidered ways. They are morbid, much of the 
time.” 

“ Ah, madam, I am sorry for that! I look 
forward to the consultations with little Mis- 
tress Deborah as the happiest reminiscences 
of my professional days—before I abandoned 
physic for merchandise. Your young cousin 
has remarkable talent about it.” 

Madam Trevor shrugged her shoulders. 
“Tf you put it in that way, Doctor Car- 
roll, how can I refuse you your pleasure in 
coming to our plantation? If ’tis a question 
of talking with Deborah or not coming at 
all, why—Deborah is all at your service.” 

“By my troth, Madam Antoinette, if that 
is a pleasantry it is not one that I like over- 
much. How could you so take my words?” 

“Come now, doctor, hurry on! Conduct 
the damsel to your physicking-room, and I'll 
wait here. You forget that our road leads on 
to the King’s.” 

“To be sure. Well, Debby, let us be off. 
I must see your manipulation of the new 
retort.” 

Thereupon the doctor and his protégée, leav- 
ing the others still at table, went together out 
of the glass door, down the path, across the 
yard, with its great poplar-trees and the 
groups of pickaninnies playing, as usual, 
about the high well-sweep, to a small building 
a trifle northeast of the cabins, and half hid- 
den in great lilac-bushes that clustered before 
its very door. This was Deborah’s sanctum, 
the still-room; and into it she and her com- 
panion retired. 

The single room contained three large win- 
dows, through one of which nodded a thick 
bunch of purple lilacs, heavy with perfume 
and still damp with dew. Along the window- 
less wall of the room ran a stout pine table, 
on which, among various utensils, stood two 
chemist’s retorts -— one the old iron alembic, 
the other Deborah’s greatest treasure, a glass 
retort, for which Doctor Carroll had sent 
to Europe. In one corner stood the char- 
coal-box, a tall iron brazier containing some 
smouldering coals, and a keg for water. 

While Deborah built up her charcoal fire, 
and carried the brazier to the table, Carroll 
went over to a corner cupboard, opened its 
door, and looked in upon the five shelves 
where, ranged in orderly rows, stood all the 
phials and flasks that Deborah had been 


able to collect. Only a dozen or so contained 





































































more or less muddy-looking liquids, and on 
each of these was pasted a paper label cov- 
ered with fine writing. One after another 
the doctor picked them up and examined them. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed, finally, taking the 
cork from one, and smelling the cloudy mix- 
ture within. “Ah! You have it here! I 
thought so. Now this is precisely the thing 
that I should advise.” 

Deborah went over to him. “What! The 
monkshood? ’Tis a poor solution. For want 
of pure alcohol I had to use rum.” 

“No matter. Let us manipulate this a bit, 
Debby, instead of your tobacco there. For 
this is necessary. And while we are distill- 
ing some pure aconitum napellus, I will tell 
you a little story, and weave for you a pret- 
tier romance than ever you did find in The 
Chyrurgien’s Mate, or old Galen’s Art of 
Physick that once I found you with,—or even 
the Whole Duty of Man, which I swear you 
have not read.” 

“Yes, I have. But the story, Doctor Car- 
roll! Was’t the news you had for my ears?” 

“Even so, mistress. Now —careful with 
the body. We mustn’t spill this; where’s 
your filter? That’s it. A slow evaporation 
will be best. Can you fix the other end? 
Good. You have a deft hand. 

“Well, now, the tale runs this wise. You 
heard me say that I was at the piers when 
the Baltimore came in this morning. I’m 
half owner in her, and, besides that, Croft 
is a very good friend of mine, and ’tis four 
months since he sailed from here. He—the 
Captain, Debby—came off from the ship in 
his boat, looking a bit tired and haggard, and 
more glad to get home again than ever I saw 
him before. They’d a nasty voyage, been short 
of water for a week, and, besides that, he had 
a tale to tell about one of his passengers. At 
Portsmouth only four came on board, one 
of them a young fellow, a Frenchman, known 
to Lord Baltimore, who commended him to 
the care of Croft. It appears that the young 
man is of the nobility and high up in court 
society at his home,—Paris, I suppose. But, 


for some reason unknown, he packed himself - 


on board the Baltimore, and sailed for a 
place certainly far enough away from his 
home and his people, whoever they are. Croft 
says that it can’t be an unlawful thing he’s 
done to make him come away, for the Lord 
Proprietary himself came down to the ship 
with him and tried to persuade him to give 
up the idea of coming. I suggested to Croft 
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that, if it were not outlawry, love were the 
thing to send a man flying like a fool from 
civilization; and Croft vows I hit it. This 
noble Marquis de something-or-other, Croft 
said, mooned about the ship like a soul in 
purgatory for the first weeks out; and there- 
upon he fell sick in good earnest. It seems 
he’s been in a raving fever now for days 
past, sometimes delirious, sometimes in 
coma. He’s talked overmuch, from what 
I can hear, about Louis, the French King, 
and a lot of madames, and a Henry — his 
rival, perhaps — and I don’t know what all. 
See, there’s the first vapor. Now ’twill be 
just right. Well, Croft said he must see 
this man safe off his hands and in some place 
where he could be cared for, before he’d make 
report of the voyage. So, Debby, I sent a 
black up to the ordinary of Mrs. Miriam 
Vawse, and she came down herself to the 
wharf, just as they got the man ashore—de 
Mailly, his name is. By the great Plutarch! 
Deb, he’s the man for us! Never have I seen 
a creature in such condition! I think he 
must have been well enough looking once. 
But now!—he’s a skeleton from fever. His 
face is shrunken and as bright as a hunting- 
coat; his hair—’tis long and black—tangled 
into a mat; and his clothes, of excellent make 
they are, hung about him like bags. He was 
conscious when he landed, but I didn’t hear 
him speak a single time as we drove him up 
the hill and to the ordinary, where Mrs. 
Miriam is to care for him. 

“ Now, Deborah, here’s my part of the tale 
for you. To-morrow, when you come in town 
for the sale, after you dine with us at noon, 
T shall manage so that you go down to the 
Vawse house and yourself see this fellow, 
judge his symptoms, and administer this very 
stuff—that is coming out fine and clear now 
—to him, in your own way. *Twill be the best 
practice you could have; you could searce 
make the man worse; and ’twould be a grand 
thing, eh, Deb, to accomplish such a cure as 
that? My faith! vou’ll be having me return 
to the profession in a year more! But hang 
me if I’d not be feund a better practitioner 
—with your assistance—than Richards, dis- 
penser of poisons that he is!” 

“ And so are we, Doctor Carroll,” returned 
Deborah, soberly, as she carefully watched the 
process of evaporation in the retort. “ Indeed, 
T think that I like better knowing the things 
that will kill than those that will cure.” 

“ Bloodthirsty maiden! don’t you know ’tis 





























all the same thing? And how d’you like my 
plan?” 
“T think, sir, that madam never would per- 


mit it. *T'would be a most highly improper 
thing.” 

“ Nonsense—nonsense. If you were my 
own maid you should certainly do it. Vl 
manage. Trust me—that is, if you care for 
it. Are you indifferent?” 

Deborah was silent for a long moment. 
Then she sighed. “I’m not indifferent. And 
—and I’d dearly like to see a gentleman from 
court—even though it were only from the 
French court.” 

“ Only the French court! Why, child, ’tis 
the greatest in the world—for courtiers and 
gayety. What more would you have?” 

Deborah had no time to make answer, for, 
at that moment, one of the house slaves came 
to the open door of the still-room. 

“Beg pa’don, Mist’ Cawlve’t sen’ t’ say 
the ho’ses a’e ready, an’ does doctah want 
dinne’ at Mist’ King’s, o’ is he goin’ eat Miss 
Deb’s dis —dis—somethin’, I done fo’got 
what.” 

Carroll laughed. “ Troth, Debby, Mistress 
Lucey must have been less entertaining than 
usual this morning. I must go, I suppose. 
Can you finish this alone? You seem to know 
all the processes.” 

“Yes, I can finish it in an hour if madam 
lets me stay here.” 

“T’ll try to see that she does. Will you 
bring the aconitum to-morrow, then?” 

“Yes.” Deborah smiled and curtsied. 

The doctor bent over and kissed her hand 
with affectionate gallantry. “Good-morning, 
Hygeia.” 

“ Good-by, sir.” 

“Till to-morrow. At the French court, I 
believe they say ‘au revoir,’” he added, mis- 
chievously, while the girl smiled. Then Car- 
roll strode off, with David at his heels, leaving 
Deborah alone at her favorite occupation, 
wondering a little, in an absent-minded way, 
over the unusual event that her somewhat ec- 
centrie mentor proposed to bring into her life. 

Mr. Benedict Calvert, with the Trevor fam- 
ily clustered about him, stood, riding-whip in 
hand, in the portico of the manor, in front 
of which, on the driveway ‘which curved out 
toward the river, stood the two horses, Car- 
roll’s and his, held by one of the stable 
boys. Mr. Calvert was laughing and talking 
blandly with Lucy and Sir Charles; but 
madam, with her elder daughter and Vin- 
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cent, stood a little to one side, and annoyance 
was very plainly readable in the face of the 
mistress of the house. The doctor, with a 
cheery smile, came briskly round the corner 
of the east wing. It took but one glance to 
tell him who had really called him from the 
still-room. 

“ Most puissant Lord Commissioner, behold 
me here at your command!” he cried, ap- 
proaching his companion. 

“ A—Deborah is not with you?” observed 
Madam Antoinette rather uselessly. 

“No. Shall I call her? I left her in the 
preparation of a little matter which I had re- 
quested of her. Pardon me. I did not know 
that I was taking her from—” He made as if 
to go after her, when Vincent interposed. 

“Don’t trouble, doctor. She will be only 
too glad to finish what you asked. Afterward 
there will be time enough for the spinning or 
the weaving, or whatever is necessary.” 

Carroll thanked the young man with a little 
glance, and began at once making his fare- 
wells. He perceived that the time for intro- 
ducing the project for Deborah’s visit on the 
morrow was eminently unpropitious. Mr. 
Calvert ‘made graceful adieux to the ladies, 
lightly saluted the master of the house and 
the Governor’s Lieutenant, and leaped upon 
his animal. A moment more and the two 
were cantering away, side by side, still look- 
ing back to the portico. When they were at 
length hidden by the bend in the road Madam 
Trevor turned to the two girls: 

“ Virginia and Lucy, go you both and over- 
look your wardrobes and the linen in the 
press, and think out what is needed that we 
may buy at the sale to-morrow. Deborah may 
help you when she comes in. Charles—you 
ride to town, do you not? And Vincent, I 
would have a moment with you.” 

The little party dispersed as it was bid, 
Vincent following his mother into the house 
and to the west passage, where hung her 
garden hat, her lace mittens, her basket, and 
her pruning-knife. Thus accoutred she led 
the way through the breakfast-room and out 
upon the terrace that overlooked the fairest 
spot in Madam Trevor’s world—her garden. 
Here she paused, her eyes wandering for a 
moment over the scene before them, before 
she turned to her son: 

“T wanted to speak to you, Vincent, of the 
sailing of the Baltimore. Within two or 
three weeks she will be goin out again.” 

“True. And—what has that to do with 
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us?’ inquired the young man, in some per- 
plexity. 

His mother sighed. “ Vincent—I confess 
to anxiety. You are aware, I think, of the 
reason of Charles Fairfield’s colonial appoint- 
ment? You know why he sailed with you in 
the autumn when you came home to us to 
take your father’s place here? You know 
why he has made his home in our house in- 
stead of in Annapolis with the other aides?’ 

“ Yes, I know,” responded Trevor, shortly. 

“ Remember, Vincent, it was your father’s 
wish, it is your uncle’s, it is mine, that—we 
should all be brought a little closer to old 
England by Virginia’s marriage with her 
cousin,” 

“ And the sailing of the Baltimore?” 

“T am going to send off my jewels, my 
wedding pearls, to have them remounted in 
London for Virginia. And when they come 
home—that should be in August—when they 
come home, you and Charles must come to an 
understanding about your sister. Remember, 
Vincent, as the head of the family you have 
a place to fill. There are certain matters 
about which you cannot afford to be careless 
—matters of more importance than the to- 
bacco crop or the price of slaves. I wished to 
ask you this morning if, when we drive in 
town for the dock sale to-morrow, you will 
see Captain Croft about entrusting the pearls 
to his keeping.” 

“ Certainly, madam, if you wish it. Shall 
1 take them to-morrow to him?” 

“No. Not till just before the ship’s sail- 
ing. They are too valuable to leave in a cap- 
tain’s cottage. This is what I had to say, 
Vincent. Go, now, to your fields, if you 
wish.” 

Vincent bent over and kissed her hand. 
Then he started toward the house. After half 
a dozen steps he halted, suddenly, and looked 
back as though he would have spoken. His 
mother, however, had descended the terrace 
steps and was already bending over her 
flowers. So, after a little pause, he turned 
about again and continued thoughtfully upon 
his way. 


CHAPTER II 


DOCTOR CARROLL’S IDEA 


EBORAH’S bed-room was extremely 
[) small. It was merely one corner of 
the west wing, partitioned off from 

the spinning-room and the great hand-loom; 
and there was barely room in it for her bed, 





dressing-table, chest o’ drawers, wash-stand, 
and two chairs. Besides these necessities 
there were two windows and a strip of car- 
pet to be regarded as luxuries. Deborah her- 
self, however, curtained the bed and windows 
after her own fashion, in white India mus- 
lin, put a ruffled cover over the dressing-ta- 
ble, displayed what ornaments she possessed 
prettily about the room, and so regarded it 
with satisfaction ever after. Her two win- 
dows both looked out over the back of the 
plantation, the flower-garden being directly 
below, the woods to one side, the tobacco 
barns at a distance. The room underneath 
Deborah’s, which occupied the whole of the 
west wing on the ground-floor, had been given 
to Sir Charles; and in the passage that con- 
nected this with the main house were the 
stairs. 

When Deborah woke from her dreamless 
sleep on the morning after the doctor’s visit, 
the first active thought in her brain was of 
the dock sale for that day. It was rather 
later than her usual hour of waking, and she 
hurriedly began her toilette. Presently, how- 
ever, as she was loosening her hair, her eyes 
fell upon the bottle of aconitum napellus 
which she had brought to her room after its 
preparation on the day before; and at sight 
of it her hands dropped to her sides, and she 
stood still for a moment contemplating it. 
Then a little shiver ran over her and she per- 
formed something very like a shrug. “I 
don’t like sick people,” she muttered to her- 
self, turning to sit down before her mirrored 
table. 

If Deborah’s words were quite honest, then 
certainly this morning she was looking for- 
ward to the dock sale with unusual pleasure. 
She had never before manifested any strong 
interest in thése things. In fact, she had 
been known to say that they were tiresome. 
Men did not much frequent them; no young 
lady was allowed money to spend for herself; 
and the good housewives were always more in- 
terested in table-linens and utensils than rib- 
bens or jewelry. Nevertheless, here this 
morning was Mistress Debby plying her hair 
with more interest than she had had for it 
since the last Assembly; and when it was all 
ringleted and quite smooth, she saw fit to 
use upon it a white ribbon that had never be- 
fore been worn. Also, when Lucy cried at 
the door that she was te wear her blue lute- 
string petticoat and white muslin over-dress, 
those garments lay already upon a chair, 




















though once or twice before, on like occa- 
sions, there had been some spirited conversa- 
tion between Deborah and Madam Trevor, 
before the young lady was willing to give up 
the perverse idea that her every-day holland 
was quite good enough for such an affair. 
When she was ready and the lace mittens 
taken from their drawer, Deborah carefully 
placed her phial of distilled liquid in the 
neck of her dress, pushing it out of sight 
among the ruffles of her kerchief. 

At nine o’clock the family coach with four 
ladies inside it, left the house. Sir Charles 
in searlet and white, and Vincent in bottle- 
green, accompanied the vehicle on horseback. 
Vincent was reconciled to leaving his fields 
by the prospect of meeting some of the bur- 
gesses in the city and learning the details 
of yesterday’s election of commissioners; 
while the Lieutenant never needed strong 
urging to give a day to the mild amusements 
of the colonial town, with its coffee-house, its 
feeble imitators of English beauship, its 
jockey-club, and what few pretty women were 
to be visited in the daytime. The clock on 
St. Anne’s was booming the half-hour as the 
coach crossed the bridge over the inlet at the 
foot of Prince George Street, and here, in the 
last house of the town, a quaint wooden cot- 
tage in the midst of a well-shaded yard, 
dwelt Captain Croft of the Baltimore. At 
its gate Vincent, with a little nod to his 
mother, stopped. 

“T’ve an errand here,” he called to Fair- 
field. “ Will be at Carroll’s by twelve. Do 
you dine with us?” 

The aide shook his head. “ Thanks, no. 
I'll go to the coffee-house with Curtis and Bel- 
mont if I do not dine at the Governor’s. Are 
you coming to the Assembly later?” 

“Yes. Till this afternoon, then,” and Vin- 
cent dismounted at the gate, while the coach, 
with its single cavalier, all unconscious of the 
significance of Vincent Trevor’s errand, went 
on again. At the new Bladen Street Sir 
Charles turned off towards the Governor’s 
“palace,” while the vehicle kept on toward 
the water-side. 

Hanover Street was thronged with coaches 
and conveyances of all kinds, bringing in 
people from the country, while the ladies 
and a few gentlemen of the city picked their 
way on foot to the wharf. Every one was 
known to the Trevors, and madam and Vir- 
ginia had their heads out of the windows con- 
tinually, bowing and speaking to those whom 
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they passed; while Lucy was now on one side, 
now on the other, peeping out with a covertly 
expectant air; and Deborah watched her, 
knowing very well what she sought, and 
knowing also that it would not be found. 

Virginia saw her sister’s restlessness with 
displeasure. She said nothing till they left 
the coach, but when at last they had alighted 
at the crowded dock Miss Trevor took occa- 
sion to whisper into Lucy’s ear, 

“Lucy, had John Whitney seen you look- 
ing for him this morning, he would, I think, 
scarce have been overpleased with the man- 
ner of it.” 

And Deborah’s eyes chancing to fall on 
her younger cousin’s face, saw her cheeks 
grow scarlet and her eyes fall with quick 
mortification. 

The sight which met the eyes of the new- 
comers at the wharves was one curious enough 
for a person of to-day. The broad, wooden 
pier, at which were fastened a dozen or so of 
pinnaces and small- boats belonging to folk 
who had come from far up the river or down 
the bay, had been converted for the time into 
a mart. All up and down, in regular lines, it 
was dotted with little platforms of wood 
which were covered with the articles taken 
from the ship and arranged here for sale, 
on the day and night before, by salesmen 
hired for the purpose from the various town 
shops. 

The goods were the selection of London 
men who had made life studies of the colo- 
nial trade, and who knew, moreover, the vVari- 
ous tastes of the various localities, north, 
south, tide-water or inland. Certainly there 
was variety to be had here. Down one side 
of the dock were set forth on their platforms 
every possible household contrivance, with a 
good deal of furniture and enough kitchen 
utensils, china, and glass, to have set up a 
dozen ordinaries. Along the centre of the 
pier were materials, ready-fashioned gar- 
ments, fine damasks that could not be made 
at home, and fancy articles of dress and the 
toilette. About these there hovered, through- 
out the day, a fair sprinkling of gentle- 
men, pricing scarlet and gold-laced coats, silk 
stockings, ruffles, and perfumed pomades with 
great interest. The third row of booths held 
agricultural implements, tools, coarse ma- 
terials, such as felt and leather, together 
with a few books and papers. 

When Madam Trevor with the three girls 
arrived on the pier, all aristocratic damedom 
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seemed to be about the silks and damasks. 
Now, while carrying on a lively conversation 
with Mistresses King, Paca, Cradock, and 
Chase, Madam Trevor busily priced tabby 
silk petticoats, and India muslins, of which 
she selected very pretty pieces for her daugh- 
ters and Deborah. Mrs. Chase was casting 
longing glances at a satin bodice which Mis- 
tress Harwood held in her hands. But, as 
the two ladies did not speak, owing to the 
upper story of the Harwood house, there 
seemed to be but small hope of attaining to 
possession thereof. 

“What monstrous pretty cloaks!” cried 
Mrs. King, turning over a pile of short capes 
of crimson, blue, and white. 

“"Tis too near summer now to purchase 
cloth,” rejoined Mrs. Cradock, pursing her 
lips regretfully as she held one up. 

“They are but two guineas, madam; of the 
latest cut; will continue in England just so 
for the space of five years—will wear longer 
than that,” observed the salesman, casually, 
with alluring indifference. 

“T declare I’ll take this blue one! ’Tis of 
the most excellent texture, and ‘tis always 
cool on the river in the evening.” 

“Virginia, will you have a white one?” 
asked her mother. 

“No, thank you, madam. I have cloaks 
and to spare. With your permission I will 
go look at the fans farther up. My last was 
broken at the Masons’s rout.” 

“You may look at them and I will join 
you presently. This crimson cape will suit 
Deborah. Would you like this, Debby?’ 
She turned about to find only Lucy at her 
side. 

“Where is she?” asked Madam Trevor of 
her daughter. 

“On the other side of the pier, I think. 
Shall I call her ?”’ 

“ At once. What can she be doing there?” 

Lucy turned about and started to wend 
her way among the groups to the other side 
of the dock, where Deborah stood over a little 
collection of chemist’s implements. Beside 
her, a sacred book in his hand, was a young 
man at sight of whom Lucy hesitated, her 
face crimson, her heart beating unsteadily. 
She stopped almost still for a moment to 
watch them. Deborah was lovingly handling 
a siphon, while the young Puritan minister 
talked to her. Presently he caught sight of 
Lucy, who was constrained to move toward 
him again when she perceived the quick 
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light that came into his face, and the bow 
that he made. Deborah turned, and her 
mouth twitched a little as she perceived her 
cousin’s fluttering nervousness. 

“Master Whitney was speaking of you, 
Lucey,” she said. 

“T did myself the honor to inquire after 
the health of you and Mistress Virginia,” 
said the young divine, embarrassment and 
pleasure adding a load of stiffness to his 
manner. 

“Oh, thank you! As you see—we are very 
well. Debby,” she added, reluctantly, “ mo- 
ther wants you at once to see if you would 
like a crimson cloak. I am so sorry —I 
mean—” 

“T would prefer this siphon a thousand 
times to a crimson cloak,” murmured De- 
borah, more to herself than to her cousin. 

Lucy heard her, however. “ TI’ll ask, if you 
like, Debby, and then perhaps we may return 
and purchase it.” 

“T was just about to leave the wharf, hav- 
ing found the book I sought. May I accom- 
pany you to Madam Trevor and pay my com- 
pliments to: her?’ 

Lucy beamed with delight while Deborah 
consented with an absent-minded nod, and 
the three returned to the side of Madam 
Trevor, who greeted the Reverend Mr. Whit- 
ney with surprise and only the necessary 
politeness. Indeed, this young Puritan was 
a sore subject in the Trevor family, whose 
youngest daughter had lost her faith, and, 
presumably, her heart, to the exponent of a 
rigid creed inimical to every form of that 
Popery which was, just now, the only reli- 
gion in disfavor with the erstwhile Catholic 
Province of Maryland. 

The crimson cloak was purchased; the 
siphon was not; Master Whitney took a re- 
luctant leave of little Mistress Trevor; and 
her mother, accompanied by Mrs. Paca, start- 
ed to rejoin Virginia over the fans. 

“Surely, Antoinette, you’ll scarce return 
home before dinner to-day. Will you not 
drive up from here and take pot-luck—just 
a cold joint—with us?” 

“Thank you for us all, vastly, Barbara, but 
we are bespoken by Doctor Carroll. You're 
most kind.” 

“T am sorry. I declare I had thought to 
see the doctor here to-day, but he’s not been 
near the dock.” 

“ Ay, and he rarely misses a sale. 
less he has gone to the Assembly.” 


Doubt- 
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And indeed in one of the two places Doctor 
Carroll, according to unvarying habit, should 
have been. He happened, however, to be sit- 
ting in his own study, where, as one might 
say, he had waylaid himself. And he was 
by now sunk in a revery so profound as to 
be totally oblivious of any of the proceed- 
ings of the outside world. His two maiden 
sisters bustled about the house preparing for 
their guests. His son Charles, a lad of seven- 
teen, was in his own room being tutored in 
French and the classics by the priest who 
lived in the family. Thus the doctor had his 
study, which was his particular world, to 
himself; and the two people who formed the 
subject of his meditations were linked to- 
gether by his thought for the first.time. Fate 
and Fortune can work most curiously, and 
Destiny toss far indeed, when Claude de Mail- 
ly, of Versailles, and Deborah Travis, Vir- 
ginia born, should have set out toward each 
other from birth, groping till they met, and 
for some little time after, too. Charles Car- 
roll, being the instrument, not the confidant, 
of Fate, was now sitting among his books, 
perplexed and wondering at himself. That 
morning, for the second time within twenty- 
four hours, he had traversed the two blocks 
that separated his house from the ordinary 
of Miriam Vawse, to which Claude, at the 
doctor’s instance, had been carried from the 
ship which had been so nearly the scene of 
his death. And very differently the young 
fellow looked to-day. He had been bathed; 
his hair was combed and clipped; his stubby 
beard shaven off, his soiled clothes removed, 
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and a clean, coarse linen shift substituted 
for the undergarments of foreign make and 
curious fastening which had much puzzled 
the excellent Mistress Vawse. And in this 
new guise all the innate refinement and gen- 
tleness of the de Mailly nature had once more 
come to the surface, and Doctor Carroll had 
no difficulty in determining that his new- 
found protégé was of even finer breeding 
than he had guessed on the previous day. 
Claude’s small travelling - coffer had been 
brought up from the ship, and was placed 
near his bed, in the clean, sunny little colo- 
nial room under the eaves of the house. It 
must be confessed that Mistress Vawse had 
been through the trunk pretty thoroughly, af- 
ter unlocking it with the awkward key which 
she had found in the Frenchman’s clothes. 
But, with a delirious foreigner whose disease 
requires quiet as much as good nursing, be- 
side you, and a long day empty of incident 
to be gone through in silence, what woman 
could have resisted the temptation to examine 
so fascinating a boxful of clothes as this? 
And in justice, let it be added that Miriam 
Vawse would quite as soon have thought of 
assaulting the Governor in the street, as of 
purloining the very smallest lace ruffle con- 
tained in this treasure-box; for her forebears 
and her honesty had come together from Kent 
in the year of grace 1660, along with certain 
choice recipes for cordials and strong waters, 
and the ancestral talent for nursing which 
Doctor Carroll in the old days had been wont 
to find so useful. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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styles in fancy waists that are sold for 
about half the price formerly asked. 
Panne velvet and panne satin are used in their 
construction, and without exception they are 
quite elaborately made up. They have yokes 
of different materials from the body of the 


P's: mid-season wear are many smart 













CutLp’s spring ooat of pink piqué with edge of embroidery on capes and cuffs; hat of pink lawn, accordion-pleated. 


waist, of lace, pleated satin, or chiffon, have 
narrow lines of black velvet, and quite a num- 
ber of small flat buttons made of dull gold, 
silver, or rhinestones. These waists are, many 
of them, opened in the back—a fad that is 
to be fashionable the coming summer, and 
which rejoices the hearts of the dressmakers, 


























who contend they can get 
much better effects of trim- 
ming than when the waist 
opens in front. There is 
considerable difficulty in 
making a waist fit well in 
the back under these cir- 
cumstances, and as it really 
requires the services of a 
maid to see that it is prop- 
erly put on, the fashion is 
not one that is destined to 
have a long life excepting 
for evening gowns. 

Spangled gowns, where 
the net is entirely covered 
with spangles, are no longer 
the height of fashion; but 
as spangles and jet of all 
kinds are always effective, 
and there are so many 
kinds of passementerie and 
embroidery that are in style, 
the fashion will not die out 
entirely for some time to 
come. For the moment it 
has reached a _ delightful 
modification, just enough jet 
being used to make an ef- 
fective appearance. A gown 
of black net made up over 
a rose-pink lining has bands 
of jet at regular intervals 
around the skirt. The body 
of the waist is of pink chif- 
fon, and around the shoul- 
ders, for the waist is cut 
low, is a deep band of jet 
passementerie, from which, 
directly in front, hangs a 
fringe of cut jet beads. 
There are no sleeves, but a 
band of jet is over the 
shoulders and across the upper part of the 
arm. There is an under-skirt of black chif- 
fon between the net and the satin. 

The variety of new shapes in corsets is very 
puzzling to the woman who wishes to have 
a fashionable figure and yet has not a great 
deal of money to risk on experiments. Each 
and every make of corset is designated by 
its makers and adherents as the only one pos- 
sible, yet in a great many respects they are 
strangely unlike. Fortunately, however, there 
is one thing in which they all unite, and that 
is, the waist must be as long as possible in 
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Waist OF YELLOW Liberty 6aTIN, tucked and banded with fold of burnt-orange 
velvet ; yoke of orange velvet embroidered with white. 


front, short at the back, if necessary to se- 
cure the desired curve, and with the waist- 
line more defined at the sides than last sea- 
son. There are a number of ready-made cor- 
sets which, if a woman is slender, are easily 
chosen. But if a woman is stout, often it is 
impossible to find among the ready-made cor- 
sets anything that will fit satisfactorily, con- 
sequently great numbers of corsets are made 
to order and at comparatively low prices, pro- 
vided the materials used are not too expen- 
sive. Unless a woman is stout, unlined cor- 
sets are now considered the best, as it is con- 
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tended they wear long enough to keep the 
shape satisfactorily, and certainly fit bet- 
ter than when there is any unnecessary 
amount of material. 


A thin silk lining is all 


Srnine oLora Gown in two shades of brown; skirt panel and shield- 
back of jacket of darker shade, stitched ; lace blouse, and velvet belt. 
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that is requisite, or, better still, a thin ba- 
tiste. The ordinary coutille is still used as a 
material, as are silks and satins, but for sum- 
mer the plain and figured batistes are much 
cooler, and come in most at- 
tractive colorings and de- 
signs. All good corsets—that 
is, well-fitting corsets—are 
most carefully fitted over 
the hips, and all have suffi- 
cient width to enable the 
corset to go well down over 
the figure, for the best cor- 
set that was ever made, and 
that apparently fits above 
the waist, will,if there is not 
room enough below the 
waist-line, be continually 
pushing up and giving an 
ugly effect. The elastics on 
the fronts and sides help to 
keep the corsets in place, 
but even they are powerless 
against the bad cut that has 
too little width across the 
hips. All corsets are worn 
low in the bust now, whether 
intended for day or evening 
gowns, and they are also 
made wide and full over the 
bust. The best corset-mak- 
ers take just as much pains 
in fitting corsets as do the 
dressmakers with gowns; the 
woman for whom the corsets 
are intended has to try them 
on two or three times before 
they are finished, and is 
made to stand up and sit 
down, so as to be sure there 
will be no defects. In con- 
sequence of all this troubie 
being taken, the clothes of 
the present day fit far better 
than ever, and while, of 
course, corsets cost more to 
begin with, the difference 
in expense may easily be 
saved by having fewer 
gowns. 

Silk gowns, black or col- 
ored, trimmed with embroid- 
ery of the same-colored silk, 
put on to represent very fine 
braid in irregular designs 
with polka dots of various 
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sizes, are exceedingly smart. A black taffeta 
silk gown has the skirt quite plain, but with 
fan-shaped pleats let in at each seam. The 
body of the waist is of chiffon, fine accordion- 
pleated, with a broad sailor 
collar that in front is fin- 
ished in pointed revers; this 
collar is of silk to match the 
skirt, covered with an em- 
broidery of polka dots and 
waved lines done in button- 
hole stitch. There are deep 
silk cufts with the same em- 
broidery, and collar, revers, 
and cuffs are finished with 
a narrow ruching of chiffon. 
Another black silk gown 
has a deep band of the em- 
broidery or braiding that 
runs up into a point at the 
centre of the front breadth. 
The body of the waist is en- 
tirely covered with the em- 
broidery, while the sleeves 
are plain. There is a point- 
ed belt of panne velvet fast- 
ened at the back with a 
large rhinestone buckle. 
This gown is of black taf- 
feta, and in spite of its ap- 
parent simplicity is one of 
the smartest models for the 
spring. The gray and the 
mauve and the electric-blue 
taffeta silk gowns and the 
all white are exceedingly at- 
tractive, and the white 
combined with cloth of the 
same shade, after the fash- 
ion of the black costumes of 
last year, will be among the 
smartest gowns this season. 

Silk capes are attractive 
to wear with silk costumes 
and also with gowns of 
other materials. They are 
made without any trimming 
excepting the silk and ruch- 
ings and puffings, have ei- 
ther a capuchin hood or a 
plain pointed hood, and are 
oddly old-fashioned in ap- 
pearance. But, then, that is 
what we are to expect in 
many of the fashions this 
season. A very light tan 
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taffeta silk is made with one of these capes, 
and the entire costume looks as though it has 
been taken from some play. There is, of 
course, a question as to whether such marked 





Back VIEW OF BROWN OLoTH Gown with stitched shield-back in jacket, 
caught with jewelled buckle. 
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styles are safe to follow indiscriminately. 
They are among the novelties, and as such 
must needs be recorded, but it would be a 













































Ear.y sreive ovoax of ecru cloth with collar and cuffs of dotted white panne 
velvet and lace jabot. 
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mistake to go in altogether for the pictu- 
resque. One or two gowns on that order are 
sufficient, with the remainder of the outfit 
made up of the much quieter styles that do 
not lack individuality in spite of their sim- 
plicity. 

A new style of sleeve has suddenly made its 
appearance—a large puff of different material 
from the rest of the waist is at the elbow, look- 
ing as though that part of the body had been 
injured, and consequently had to be treated 
with a great bandage. There is nothing what- 
ever pretty about this fashion, which has 
broken out with some virulence, for it makes 
the arm look deformed, or as though there 
had not been quite enough of the original 
material to finish the sleeve. A white gown 
that is trimmed with elaborate cut-work has 
a puff of the cut-work around the elbow, and 
a black lace waist that is made up over white 
satin has a puffing of the white satin push- 
ing through the black lace also at the elbow, 
while an all-black waist with white under- 
sleeves shows the under-sleeve first at the 
elbow and then again at the wrist. The 
bishop sleeve, in itself an ugly fashion, is 
better than this last fad, and even the under- 
sleeve is more attractive. 

The fancy waists afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the display of strange fashions 
in sleeves; besides this puff that breaks out 
at the elbow there is a new sleeve that is 
slashed from wrist to elbow, showing a full 
white under-sleeve, and the outer sleeve is 
arranged to button with a row of ‘very small 
gilt buttons. It is an uncomfortable fash- 
ion, as well as an ugly one, but is not so un- 
becoming to the arm as the elbow puff. Even 
in the tucked waists the bulge of the elbow 
is evident, but naturally not so pronounced 
as in the other styles. Evening waists 
have the bands of jet over the arms and 
shoulders, and then a half -sleeve of trans- 
parent material that is fastened to the arm- 
hole below the arm and 
then falls off the top of the 
arm at the shoulder as 
though it were half com- 
ing off. A much prettier 
sleeve is made of two 
pieces of lace, the points 
coming together on the top 
of the arm, and held with 
es= narrow black velvet and 
rhinestone buckles. This 
is a new and pretty style. 
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for jokes and for caustic paragraphs, 

the Easter bonnet and the Lenten cos- 
tume being among the most popular. But 
while both of these things exist, they do not 
exist to the extent that is supposed, and less 
and less every year do people consider it ne- 
cessary to spend time, thought, and, inci- 
dentally, money on the 
Lenten outfit and the 
Easter bonnet. The truth 
is that in the spring new 
clothes are needed, for 
the gowns that have done 
duty all winter are a trifle 
worn, and have lost their 
freshness. It is a great 
relief to have some new 
ones to take their places, 
while Easter comes at a 
time when spring bonnets 
are a delight and a joy af- 
ter the heavy, dark-colored 
materials that have been 
suitable for the winter. 
This year is no exception 
to the rule, and there are 
many gowns being made 
up that are so-called Lent- 
en gowns, because they 
will be worn during the 
Lenten season. It is not 
supposed that much 
formal entertaining is 
done during Lent. Balls 
and large formal enter- 
tainments of any kind are 
out of fashion, 
as are also wed- 
dings; but there 
are dinners, re- 
ceptions, lunch- 
eons, and, by 
curious  anach- 
ronism, 


[ter 5 are three or four stock subjects 
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parties for which smart gowns are necessary. 
It is never good form to wear very: elaborate 
or conspicuous clothes at church, and yet 
church-going is one of the principal Lenten 
occupations, and women want to wear the cor- 
rect gown at all times. 

Another point to be considered is that so 
many people go South now in the spring of 
the year that an unusual 
number of thin costumes 
must needs be made up. 
Light - weight cloths, silks, 
and many wash fabrics that 
were formerly expected to do 
duty solely for the summer 
are called into use now. The 
fashions for these gowns are 
not quite the same as those 
that are intended for mid- 
summer, although the fabrics 
are the same; indeed, they 
present a strong resemblance 
to last mid-summer’s newest 
styles, and some gowns look 
as though they had been made 
over. The tailors are busy 
turning out golf 
skirts in linen, 
& a duck, and piqué, 

4 NS as well as in the 
a aera lighter cloths, 


-Y Tes while shirt- 

waists are being 
” made up by the 
tens of dozens— 
that is, the sim- 
pler wash shirt- 
waists. These 
have very few 
points of differ- 
ence from last 
year, the princi- 
pal one being 
that they fit 
rather better. 
having less ma- 
terial both in 
the back and 
front. Tucked 
shirt - waists of 


all kinds will be 


-_ fashionable, but 


sid 


Simp.e Dinngx own of white taffeta and black mousseline; ruchings of the black now that 60 
outline the rnffle, which hangs over white; black satin belt. many materials 
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come already tucked the fashion stands a 
strong chance of soon being overdone; so in 
the mean time the tailor waists of duck, 
piqué, dimity, etc., with white as the princi- 
pal color, are exceedingly severe in design. 
First and foremost in the Lenten gowns 
for the women who do not go South are the 
cloth costumes. As the season advances 
heavy furs and wraps are too warm, so the 
smart cloth gowns are seen without any dis- 





EARLY SPRING street Gown of cheviot banded with dark green velvet braided 
with silver. 
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figuring wrap. Many of the gowns are very 
plain, with most exquisitely fitting skirts. 
One fad is to use a good deal of black and 
white trimming, put on in bands or revers, 
and not only on black or white cloths, but 
on all other colors, on green, blue, red, and 
even light tans; and when the black and 
white is not used there seems to be always 
some touch of black. The checked and fig- 
ured cheviots are exceedingly smart in the 
different wood-colors and 
with a touch of red. Then 
there is a red-shaded rough 
cloth that is very smart 
made with Russian blouse 
and plain skirt. In green 
are some most attractive 
gowns with trimmings of a 
darker green velvet or black, 
and a tiny edge of black 
and white. Many short 
jackets are also in evidence 
with fancy waistcoats of fur 
or velvet, but the waistcoats 
are made separate from the 
jacket, so that when the 
weather is warm they may 
be discarded altogether, and 
just the outer garment re- 
tained. To wear with these 
cloth gowns are smart tuck- 
ed shirt-waists of white silk 
or satin without any trim- 
ming whatever, finished 
around the neck with black 
silk or satin stock, or with 
a black tie, the ends of 
which are thrust through a 
gold _ slide. Serges now 
come into use for the street 
gowns, made up with trim- 
mings of mohair braid and 
relieved with bright color in 
the facings, collar, and belt. 
Blue is almost a universally 
becoming color, and a smart 
blue serge gown is a good 
investment for the spring. 

The evening entertain- 
ments demand evening 
dress, but the gowns are not 
the most elaborate ball 
gowns; they are more the 
style known as. dinner 
gowns, and almost without 
exception have long sleeves; 
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although the waists may be cut décolleté. 
Plain silks and satins, or embroidered chif- 
fon or crépe de Chine is used in the construc- 
tion of these gowns,some of which are in prin- 
cesse style, but the majority with the skirt 
and waist separate. The embroidered chiffon 
and crépe de Chine are invariably combined 
with the plain of the same material, and 
often there is no other trimming used on 
the gown excepting narrow ruchings of the 
mousseline de soie or gold 
passementerie. The skirts are 
all made to show the pleated or 
gathered flounce of chiffon flar- 
ing tremendously around the 
foot. There would seem to be 
some monotony in constantly 
repeating that the skirts are 
flaring, but the present style 
demands much careful fitting 
around the sides and back and 
that the material should fit as 
close as possible down almost 
to the foot, where this wide 
and full flounce is exhibited. 
This is all in over-skirt style, 
and it is said on good authority 
that among the spring fashions 
are gowns that are in over- 
skirt shape and draped at the 
sides or slashed to show the un- 
der-skirt of pleated or ruffled 
chiffon. All this goes back 
again to the picturesque style 
with which we are threatened, 
and which we are told holds 
in reserve paniers, bustles, and 
perhaps hoop-skirts. But be- 
fore all these come to pass the 
fashions will have been modi- 
fied by our American artists, 
as they have been before now, 
and only what is possible re- 
tained out of the so-called pic- 
turesque. 

Lent is the time of all the 
year when smart waists are de- 
manded. The lectures, musi- 
cales, the card parties, and the 
sewing classes, which last 
make up Lenten discipline, ne- 
cessitate a variety of clothes; 
but as a simple cloth gown is 
the one that meets all require- 
ments, the difficulty is soonest 
and easiest solved by the fancy 
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waist, which now is made of so many differ- 
ent materials. In the chiffon and lace, the 
bolero style is seen more than any other, but 
with a pointed belt made of the material in 
pleats, and caught down with one or three 
buckles. Across the shoulders on the chiffon 
waists are bands of velvet or satin ribbon 
with small bows and tiny buckles. These so- 
called shoulder braces are supposed to be par- 
ticularly becoming, but while they make the 











BLur serer Gown with trimmings of deeper velvet and white satin ; stitching 
of white twist and white under-sleeves. 
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waist —or rather the figure — look slender, 
they do not give as good a line, particularly 
when they go under the belt, as when the 
whole front of the waist is of the one unbro- 
ken material. The newest waists show the 
exaggeratedly long shoulder seam, which is 
so unbecoming to many people, and which, 
when it is too long, instead of giving breadth 
takes away from it. The fashion is carried out 
by having the material of the sleeve arranged 


Rep rove woo. ¢own with black and white and gold trimmings ; bands of 
black velvet with gold braid over white cloth. 
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in tucks to match the tucks on the waist, 
and then just below the top of the arm is 
a band of lace insertion giving the effect of 
the arm starting there. The same idea is 
carried out in the trimming of velvet or satin 
folds put on below the shoulder and on a line 
with the trimming across the front of the 
waist. On many of the new waists are seen 
short basques, pointed in front, short at the 
hips, but long again at the back. It is quite 
a question whether this style 
of waist makes a woman look 
more slender—it certainly does 
not when a belt is worn with 
it, as is the custom at present. 
When the basque is materially 
longer, and there is no belt, it 
looks as though the waist-line 
were lower than it is, which is 
always desirable. It is a style 
that has been more or less rel- 
egated to older women, and is 
quite like a jacket in effect. 
It is a good fashion for an out- 
side garment, but for the house 
it looks too hot and too clumsy. 

Rosettes and sashes of chif- 
fon and trimmings of chiffon 
are just now the fad for the 
dinner gowns of crépe de Chine 
or silk, and are considered 
rather newer than lace. Long 
sashes of chiffon, the belt 
fastened with a rosette, cer- 
tainly look very soft and 
dainty, and are used in both 
black and white; for children 
these rosettes and sashes are 
quite the rage, even in black 
on the white gowns. A dainty 
gown of pale gray chiffon that 
has been made up for a Lenten 
theatre club has a gathered 
skirt that is shirred in four 
deep rows of shirring below the 
waist. The waist itself is gath- 
ered on the shoulders, and is 
trimmed with bands of steel- 
embroidered chiffon. It is cut 
to give the effect of the dé- 
colleté waist, but_in reality has 
an unlined yoke of white chif- 
fon that is tucked. Around the 
neck is worn a soft collar of 
black chiffon with a rosette at 
the back. There is a belt and 
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sash of the black chiffon fastened at the left 
side, and the black and gray are exceedingly 


pretty together. As a rule, it must be con- 
ceded, however, that combining two colors 
of chiffon is a mistake—two materials are 
needed when different colors are used, to make 
an at all satisfactory result. 

It is absurd to say that people wear exclu- 
sively gray or purple during Lent. They 
wear gray gowns of all different shades, and 
purple gowns as well, but 
this has nothing to do with 
the fact of its being Lent; 
merely that those are two 
shades of color that are 
fashionable during the 
spring. The light silver 
grays are more becoming 
than the stone or blue grays, 
and a most attractive effect 
is attained when all one 
color is used—for instance, 
a gray cloth gown with gray 
shirt-waist of satin or silk, 
and hat with gray trim- 
mings, and also a gray fea- 
ther boa. In purple there 
are any number of differ- 
ent shades in the fabrics 
intended for either street 
or house gowns, but the 
pinkish mauve is the most 
becoming for house wear. 
It is too delicate for a street 
gown, and is, in fact, smart- 
est of all in reception or 
house gowns. This year’s 
importations of light cloths 
show some charming exam- 
ples of this coloring, which, 
while called Lenten novel- 
ties, will be perfectly suit- 
able for the spring, whether 
Lent is kept or not. 

Black gowns are immense- 
ly smart at this time, and 
the black and white ones 
are most becoming and ef- 
fective. There is one model 
of a black gown that is tre- 
mendously in favor. The 
skirt is made with an un- 
der-skirt with three bias 
ruffles which are wider in 
front than at the back. 
The over-skirt hangs plain 
Vout. XXXIV.—33 
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across the front, but the sides and back are 
gathered with three rows of shirring. The 
waist has a blouse effect, with several small 
pleats on the shoulders that are stitched down 
with white machine silk. It opens in front 
to show a waistcoat of pleated taffeta silk, 
and is laced across with a black silk cord 
and silver tassels, while the eyelet - holes 
through which the lacing passes are outlined 
with white silk. The sleeves are slashed at 
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Eventne Gown of pink crepe de Chine with black mousseline petticoat and scarf; 
pink roses on corsage. 
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the elbow, and show an under-sleeve of the 
black taffeta, but are laced across to match 
the front of the waist. There is a black taf- 
feta silk belt that is slashed at the back and 
laced to match the sleeves and waist, drawn 
down to a point in front, and has ends finish- 
ed with silver tassels. There is a high collar 
of taffeta silk with a stiff bow-knot in front. 
This is an exceedingly smart model, and is 









Tucker wuite satin waist with bows of black velvet 
caught with gilt buckles; white lace. 


made in a very light-weight smooth-finishea 
cloth. It has been made in many different 
colorings, but in the black or a dark purple 
looks the best. 

Toques and hats trimmed with feathers are 
more seen now than they were earlier in the 
season, and there are more hats worn off the 
face than on, with the brims turning sharply 
back and covered with feathers or with a 
spray of artificial flowers beneath the brim. 
One reason why so many more hats are worn 
off the face now is that the forehead is so 
much more covered in the new style of hair- 
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dressing that the hats off the face are more 
becoming. The toques are smart little affairs, 
but, without exception, are very soft. They 
are made of velvet, of cloth, or chiffon and 
silk combined, and are either black or some 
color that accords well with the gown. Light 
gray felt hats trimmed with ostrich feathers 
the same color look extremely well with the 
light gray feather boas that are worn with 
the black gowns, or with dark blue or dark 
green, for that matter. Gray and purple do 
not look well together, so it is better to use 
the black boa and hat, or the purple hat to 
match the gown and the black boa. It seems 
to be necessary to wear always a full ruche 


Waist of pink pean de eoie with crisscross of black 
velvet ribbon. 


of something about the neck—pleated chif- 
fon edged with chenille, full pleated ruch- 
ings of tulle, or lace, or a feather boa. The 
ostrich - feather boas are much fuller than 
they were at the back of the neck, are worn 
very long, and the ends of the more expen- 
sive ones are finished with three or four long 
plumes or tassels of ostrich feathers, which 
are extremely graceful and becoming. 
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generally satin-finished and printed 

with floral designs. Laces are com- 
bined with them invariably, but heavy thread 
patterns give way to the lighter imitations 
of Mechlin and otherFrench laces. The form 
in which this trimming is to be applied is 
that of the long-popular entre-deux, in plain 
or undulated bands, measuring from two to 
ten inches wide. White and black lace com- 
binations are equally popular, but the in- 
variable characteristic of the new foulards 
is a colored ground with white figures upon 
it, a feature which is repeated in the cotton 
prints, organdies, and grenadines. A trim- 


’ | SHE prettiest of the new foulards are 


ming for garments of foulard, and one that is 
sure to be popular, is the single-face velvet 
ribbon from two to four inches wide, set on 
with a single line of stitching at the extreme 
A few costumes are 


top edge of the band. 


Suret-waist of insertion and tucked batiste; narrow 
ribbon sewed on between tucks. 
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B.LacK ONANTILLY LAGE Bomtor over white; bolero of 
black taffetas stitched with white. 


showing with velvet bands of graded sizes 
about the skirt. 

Stiff effects in millinery are quite displaced 
for the moment by the general favor in which 
soft folds of chiffon, silk, or lace are held. 
The early spring models imitate this mid-sea- 
son preference, and are, for the most part, 
mere masses of roses in various shades of 
pink and red. Even the most sedate hats 
show quantities of foliage and crushed pink 
petals. The first spring hats are made over 
wire frames and draped with soft fabrics. 
Occasional straw shapes are appearing, but 
these in all cases represent fancy corded chips, 
combinations of chip and straw, or elaborate 
braids. Braids of hair, light and intricately 
patterned, are also in favor for the brims 
of wide, flattish hats that have soft draped 
crowns. 

The new leather belts are almost univer- 
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sally of round form, and make no concession 
to the advocates of the “dip” front. The 
prettiest have rows of stitching that cause the 
outer surface of the belt to be slightly cor- 
rugated. Leather and velvet are also com- 
bined, the latter laid in a single band in the 
centre of the wider leather belt, and stitched 
on both edges. Two or three rows of narrow 
velvet are banded in similar manner on belts 
that measure one and a half inches wide. 
Frequently the ends of the velvet ribbon are 
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SPRine WOOLLEN Gown with curved bands of plain cloth 
stitched on. 
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Hover cows of black net over green silk; binding of 
green velvet and green chiffon scarf. 


continued to varying lengths beyond the end 
of the belt, and are tipped with long gilt 
“ spikes.” The most novel of such belts are 
finished with rosettes of velvet ribbon formed 
of loops an inch or more long, below which 
fall from six to ten strands of the same 
ribbon, each finished with a gilt drop or 
spike. 

Whether few or many of these strands are 
shown, their length is from fifteen to twenty 
inches. The same idea of drop trimming, but 
carried out in ribbon, is also applied to stock- 
collars, that are finished with full rosettes, 
and from five to seven pendent strands. These 
pretty ornaments are known as L’Aiglon, and 
though a prominent feature of the shops for 
a month or more, their possibilities are still 
being developed with a view to combining 
the rosettes or pompons with the light wool 
spring gowns. 

















GOWN FOR MATRON 
LTHOUGH primarily designed to meet 
A the needs of young matrons, our new 
cut paper pattern No. 368 is also ad- 
mirably adapted for ordinary use in the mak- 


ing up of summer fabrics. 
The pattern of costume 
may be purchased entire 
or waist or skirt may be 
had __—s separately. For 
terms of purchase readers 
are referred to the adver- 
tisement that will be 
found among the back 
pages of each number of 
this magazine. 

The new skirt pattern 
consists of one-half of 
front breadth, and one 
back and one front side 
gore. The garment is 
graded in length to suit 
the special purposes for 
which it may be required. 
It is gathered slightly 
around the waist, and, 
preferably, should be fin- 
ished with a flat binding 
through which narrow 
ribbon may be inserted. 
The double inverted 
pleats in the centre of 
the back should be faced 
across the top on the un- 
der or lining side,and the 
ribbon binding for draw- 
string should be placed 
over pleats and the facing 
of same. The fan-pleats 
(of which there are four 
groups, one at the foot of 
each side and front gore) 
form a graceful feature 
of the new skirt. The 
pattern allows for a 
three-inch hem at foot 
of skirt. 





GOWN FOR MATRON, 


Cut Paper Pattern No 368. 


See advertisement iu back pages. 


fan - pleats. 


The pattern does not include a lining or: 
drop-skirt form; but, where this is necessary; 
the same may be cut from the regular pattern: 
by folding the gored forms so as to omit the 
For such lining the fulness in 


the centre of the back 
may be slightly decreased 
in width, and should be 
gathered rather than 
pleated. The foot of a 
drop-skirt may be faced, 
bound with velvet, and’ 
finished with a pleated or 
full gathered ruffle from 
four to six inches deep. 
For ordinary uses the 
new skirt is a dainty de- 
sign for organdie, batiste, 
challi, or veiling, or any 
of the softer summer 
fabrics. Where a gather- 
ed waist effect is thought 
to be undesirable, the ful- 
ness may be laid in line 
tucks distributed evenly 
around the side and front 
gore. , 
The bodice of the new 
pattern costume com- 
prises one-half of founda- 
tion waist, one complete 
(unlined) sleeve, one 
outer front portion, 
one outer back form, one 
standing collar, one 
shaped band for outlin- 
ing the neck and front of 
outer bodice, and one 
full-length curved belt. 
The lining form js per- 
forated to show depth to 
which the material that 
simulates the chemisette 
is to extend. The lines 
for the groups of tucks 
in bodice and in sleeve 
are also perforated. The 
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sleeve is an especially pretty design. It is 
in one upper portion, of a graceful fulness, 
which is brought into tucks that girdle the 
forearm just above the wrist. The sleeve ter- 
minates at this point, and the lapped wrist- 
band (two inches deep) is adjusted over the 
lower edge. When desired separately the cost 
of this sleeve pattern is 10 cents, purchasable 
in one medium size only. 

The new bodice may be made with or with- 
out fitted lining. It may be worn as a slight- 
ly low-necked garment, with or without a 
draped fichu. The latter would be an espe- 
cially pretty trimming for the bodice if the 
costume is made of organdie or white lawn, 
combined with lawn embroidery. 

In making up the bodice to provide for 
needs of irregular figures, the fulness in the 
front at the waist-line may be distributed to 
meet special requirements by finishing the 
bodice at this point with a flat casing, and em- 
ploying a draw-string. A line of perfora- 
tions on the tissue-paper form indieates the 
position for such casing. 

The lining bodice 
may be stitched and 
boned in the usual 
way, or the darts may 
be cut open, the edges 
stayed, and eyelet- 
holes worked to admit 
of the introduction of 
elastic laces. The 
centre front of the 
lining may be fasten- 
ed in similar manner. 
This treatment of the 
lining waist form is 
recommended for all 
exercise dresses, or for 
the garments of del- 
icate or elderly wo- 
men, who for any rea- 
son object to the more 
closely fitted bodice. 
It may be applied to 
any draped waist de- 
sign. 

To make the new 
costume of veiling, 
cashmere, or other 
material 44. inches 
wide and for person of 
medium size, 6% 
yards will be re- 
quired. Of linen or 











BACK VIEW NO. 368. 
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other wash fabric 30 inches wide, 91 yards 
will be necessary. This quantity provides 
for skirt 45 inches in length in front and 
graded accordingly in the back. 


NEW COTTON SHIRT-WAIST 
NE of the best of the new models for 


shirt-waists is made with a centre box- 
pleat or stitched band towards which two wide 
pleats on each side 
turn inward. In the 
smaller sizes these 
pleats are an inch and 
one-eighth wide. This 
width is increased pro- 


portionately in the 
larger sizes. 

The pattern com- 
prises one-half of 


front, one-half of back, 
one-half of back lin- 
ing yoke, one single- 
piece sleeve, including 
wristband and two 
graded flaps for same; 
also. small neck-band. 
The pattern for linen 
collar shown in illus- 
tration is not included. 

The new design furnishes the opportunity 
for introducing any of the pretty hand-em- 
broidery patterns now so generally employed 
on shirt-waists. The original waist was of 
écru batiste, and the tucks and centre band 
of white, let in with hem-stitching. 

The sleeves were finished at the wrist with 
one hem-stitched flap of white under a small- 
er flap of écru, also hem-stitched. Brier stitch- 
ing may be used effectively in lieu of the open 
hem-stitch, or very narrow beading may be 
inserted with decidedly good effect. 

The introduction of tucks of contrasting 
color is one of the prettiest of the early shirt- 
waist fancies, especially in the plain and 
mercerized linen and linen damassé. Blue 
and white, gray and pink, and scarlet and 
brown are among the combinations that have 
been showing of late. There is also a ten- 
dency to combine plain and striped ging- 
hams, and similar combinations of madras, 
but in every case a single color scheme is 
adhered to. Thus, a plain blue or mauve 
madras, mercerized or dull-finished, is com- 
bined with material of same character and 
color, but with single or varying stripes of 
white introduced. 
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NO. 369. 














CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


The new pattern is provided with an inner 
back yoke which may be dispensed with or 
may be placed on the outside of the gar- 
ment at the option of the maker. It will be 
found a desirable and protective feature in 
a warm-weather bodice. ; 

Two and one-half yards of linen or shirt- 
ing 30 to 36 inches wide will be required to 
make the new shirt-waist for person of me- 
dium size. 


THE NEW SUMMER GOWN 
FEATURE of the coming season that 
promises to be altogether popular, espe- 
cially for young women 
with slender figures, is 
the shirt-waist costume 
of linen or other wash 
fabric. A simple bodice 
effect, and plain, well- 
fitting skirt are chosen in 
each case. Dainty cos- 
tumes of this variety 
were seen occasionally 
last summer, and their 
grace and utility so 
promptly recognized that 
the manufacturers are 
now preparing the suits 
in the same numbers as 
the popular shirt-waists 
are prepared. The dress- 
maker who already pos- 
sesses a good shirt-waist 
pattern and late skirt 
model may, without dif- 
ficulty, devise combina- 
tions that will prove ef- 
fective when applied to a 
shirt - waist costume. 
Within the year a num- 
ber of such waist patterns 
have been illustrated in 
these pages, and published in cut-paper-pat- 
tern form. One especially adapted for form- 
ing a part of such a wash costume is No. 
245, which fastens on the side. The front is 
tucked finely from neck to the bust-line, the 
sleeve made with pretty puff for lower arm, 
and the back finished with centre group of 
fine line tucks. No. 346, suitable for piqué 
or other closely woven material, having front 
trimmed with straps in graded lengths and 
a bishop sleeve with flare cuff let in below 
the band. 
Fancy bodice No. 357 is an extremely pret- 
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COTTON SHIRT-WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 369. 
See advertisement in back pages. 
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ty-model that will prove adaptable for or- 
gandie, the new fancy damassé linens, or mer- 
cerized chambrays. A fancy sleeve with low- 
er puff accompanies this pattern, the back 
of which is arranged in simulated box-pleats 
that are in reality mere line tucks. A shirt- 
waist having perfectly plain back and bishop 
sleeve is trimmed with vertical bands in front 
and small straps on each side of the front 
band. This pattern contains a standing col- 
lar, and is No. 359 in our list. The regular 
wash shirt-waist, No. 363, with slightly full 
front, tucked back, and graceful banded 
sleeve, is perhaps the best model for gar- 
ments of percale, madras, 
or fancy gingham, while 
that described in this 
number, No. 369, is a de- 
sign sure to please if ren- 
dered in batiste, thin 
linen, or the more sheer 
weaves of madras or 
French gingham, in plain 
tones. The guiding 
thought in selecting a 
skirt to accompany any of 
these waists is to have a 
garment that fits grace- 
fully over the hips, and is 
sufficiently free around 
the foot. Pattern 349, a 
five - gore skirt with in- 
verted pleats in the back, 
is an excellent foundation 
design for the skirt of a 
shirt - waist costume. It 
may be trimmed with full 
ruffles, narrow or wide, 
with the flare ruffles 
that accompany the reg- 
ular pattern, or with 
any preferred flat trim- 
ming. 

An excellent pattern by which to remodel a 
circular skirt of a year ago, whether of piqué 
or of non-washable material, is that form- 
ing part of costume No. 355, having in-let 
Vs around the foot that provide a desirable 
flare. Pattern No. 267, a very graceful seven- 
gore design, which is perforated to show po- 
sition for the placing of a line of insertion, 
or ruffle (a very useful guide in trimming the 
skirt), is an admirable design for employing 
in connection with narrow-width wash goods. 
It provides for group of tucks in centre of 
back. 
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——\HiE recent election of Mrs. 
Annie G. Murray to the head 
of the New England Women’s 
Press Association of Boston 
adds another well-known name 
to the distinguished president 
list of this famous club. Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, Miss 
Helen M. Winslow, Mrs. May Alden Ward, 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse, and Mrs. N. I. Dag- 
gett, are among those who have preceded her. 
Mrs. Murray is the wife of Major G. F. H. 
Murray, a veteran of the Spanish-American 
war, and a sister of Dr. William H. Devine, 
of Boston. Her education at the Convent of 
Notre Dame has been supplemented by spe- 
cial study and much foreign travel. She be- 
gan literary work in the ’80s on the Yankee 
Blade, which, continuing and enlarging, has 
brought her now a frequent contributor to 
Boston and New York papers and periodicals. 
She has been an officer in the association for 
several years, and an active worker in its 
behalf; that she will be an excellent and pop- 
ular leader none who know her ability and 
attractive personality can doubt. The Press 
Association, founded in 1855, wields a strong 
influence. A chief object of its existence is 
to promote acquaintance and good-fellowship 
among the newspaper women of New Eng- 
land, but searcely less important is another 
object, that of forwarding philanthropic and 
other worthy causes that may need press as- 
sistance and impetus. Its 160 members rep- 
resent, each of them, a nucleus of power, 
some of them in a distinguished degree. 








HE National Society of New England 

Women has developed in the five years 
of its existence from a modest beginning into 
a strong organization that is destined to be- 
come wide-reaching in its influence and im- 
portance. In 1895 fifteen women got together 
under the leadership of Mrs. William Gerry 
Slade, and formed the society, with Mrs. 





H. W. 


Slade as the first president. From these fif- 
teen charter members the list has grown to 
a present enrolment of almost seven hun- 
dred names. This number is likely to be 
largely increased in-the near future, as the 
society has reached the stage of development 
when rapid growth is inevitable. Its aim is 
to establish and promote friendly relations 
among New England women everywhere, a 
spirit which is strongly manifest. Old-time 
customs, hospitalities, principles, legends, 
etc., are kept from threatened oblivion in 
various ways. At the six literary meetings 
held during the season papers are read by 
the members upon subjects bearing upon New 
England literature or history, or lectures are 
delivered by well-known speakers on New 
England themes, or those of patriotic in- 
terest in relation to the entire country. Three 
formal luncheons are given each season, at 
which guests of distinction are entertained. 
These usually are arranged to celebrate the 
date of some event of interest to the coun- 
try at large, like Washington’s or Lincoln’s 
birthday, or other national anniversaries. So- 
cial meetings take place, too, at frequent in- 
tervals, and gatherings for whist assemble 
every fortnight—this in furtherance of the 
known approval of our ancestors of games 
of skill. The important event of this year 
was the celebrating of “ Organization day,” 
January 24, when the society entered its sixth 
year. It took the form of a supper, at which 
were present many ,guests of distinction, 
among them members of the Men’s New Eng- 
land Society, from whom speeches were heard. 
Other toasts and music were interspersed in 
the programme that followed the supper, the 
evening finishing with a reception and dance. 
The headquarters of the society are in New 


York, and the meetings are always held at 
Delmonico’s. 
The present president, Mrs. J. Woolsey 


Shepard, is the fifth in the list. Mrs. Shep- 
ard’s work for the society is characterized 
by accuracy of detail, promptness, and effi- 
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ciency. She is a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege, and has been for several years secretary 
of the Vassar Students’ Aid Society, although 
she is not a club-woman in the usual accep- 
tation of the term. Mrs. Shepard’s most cher- 
ished desire is to extend the branch work of 
the society. In the West a large proportion 
of the residents are of New England origin, 
and the desire to become affiliated with an or- 
ganization which thus preserves the associ- 
ations of their native community is strong. 
Branches are now being formed in several 
places, and their number is likely to quickly 
increase. All that is 
needed is some one 
woman to take the 
initiative. Letters of 
inquiry addressed to 
Mrs. J. W. Shepard, 
243 West Ninety- 
ninth Street, New 
York city, will secure 
all needed informa- 
tion, by-laws, constitu- 
tion, ete., and the 
starting of a branch 
society will be an easy 
matter. While the 
branches are a part of 
the national organiza- 
tion each is separate 
and distinct, so far as 
its local conduct is 
concerned, and each 
finances itself as seems 
advisable to its mem- 


bers. Eligibility, how- 

ever, in a branch or 

parent organization 

obligates descent from 

good New Engiand MRS. ANNIE 
stock. 


Searcely less domi- 
nant in the society than its aim of loyalty 
io New England women and things is its 
philanthropic effort. This was particularly 
fostered during the presidency, last year, 
of Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe. She estab- 
lished a fund known as the Coe Scholar- 
ship Fund, which is open to New England 
girls desiring a college education. The 
Department of Philanthropy of the society 
carries out, too, by other means the plans 
for which it was created. Mrs. Coe’s presi- 
dency, it may be added, left a valuable im- 
pression on the society. She saw the need 
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President of the New England Women’s Press Association. 
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for and initiated a revision of the constitu- 
tion, this change being imperative from the 
remarkable growth of the body since its small 
beginning. 





HE National Congress of Mothers will 

hold its next convention in May, 1901, 
at Columbus, Ohio, no fewer than eight cities 
having engaged in friendly rivalry for the 
privilege of welcoming the congress. The in- 
vitation to Columbus came from the Mayor, 
the Board of Trade, and the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of the city. Eminent spe- 
cialists from various 
parts of the country 
will be upon the pro- 
gramme, which will 
equal, if not surpass, 
in interest those of 
former congresses. A 
feature of the meeting 
will be the conferences 
of mothers upon spe- 
cial topics in which 
they are vitally inter- 
ested. In addition to 
the mothers’ clubs in 
direct or State mem- 
bership in the con- 
gress, by the affiliation 
clause of the by-laws, 
another class of club- 
women may send dele- 
gates. Any club or de- 
partment of another 
organization pursuing 
lines of work germane 
to the objects of the 
National Congress of 
Mothers is entitled, af- 
ter approval by fhe 
Executive Committee 
and the payment of an 
annual due, to send one delegate to the an- 
nual convention. The regular membership 
is divided into active, associate, life mem- 
bers, and benefactors. The purpose of the 
congress is to gather all women interested in 
the highest development of the manifold in- 
terests of the home, and particularly in the 
improvement of the condition of motherhood 
in all walks of life. The programme will be 
given later. The sessions will last four days. 
For further details address the corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. E. R. Weeks, 3408 Harrison 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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HE sum of eight thousand dollars was 

realized from the bazar held by the 
National Suffrage Association in December 
at Madison Square Garden, New York. This 
money raised for the specific purpose of fur- 
thering the cause will be chiefly invested in 
efforts to secure equal suffrage in Arizona 
before that Territory shall become a State. 
If this can be done the question, after Ari- 
zona has achieved Statehood, will not need 
to go before the people, but can be settled by 
the Legislature. Speakers have been secured 
to make addresses in the Territory, and liter- 
ature will be distributed. The president of 
the association, Mrs. Catt, will probably be 
one of the speakers in this campaign. The 
suffragists had hopes to secure voting rights 
for women in Oklahoma, but the saloon ele- 
ment arrayed itself so strongly against them, 
that all idea of success has been abandoned. 





HE Independence Publishing Company, 

of Philadelphia, will bring out early in 
March a book written by Mrs. Flora Adams 
Darling, which will relate cireumstantially 
the incidents connected with the founding of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and later of the Daughters of the Revolution. 
This history has been compiled from the rec- 
ords and official correspondence which came 
to Mrs. Darling during the period that she 
acted as vice-president-general in charge of 
organization, and it will show exactly the 
cause of the withdrawal of the “ Lineals,” 
as they have come to be called, from the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to 
form the Daughters of the Revolution. The 
book has been written, it is said, at the 
request of members of both societies to ‘make 
clear an uncertain controversy. 





LUB-WOMEN will be interested in a 

Philadelphia society known as _ the 
Teachers’ Aid and Annuity Association, when 
it is stated that it was established in the be- 
ginning largely through the efforts of the 
Philadelphia High School Alumnz, of which 
Mrs. George Kendrick, Jr., corresponding sec- 
retary of the General Federation, is presi- 
dent. The teachers’ beneficial society now 
has a permanent fund amounting to $185,- 
000. The interest from this fund, with the 
dues of the thousands of members enrolled 
on its books and annual appropriations from 
the city and State of $20,000, is devoted to 
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paying annuities which amount, every year, 
to $45,000. 





HE Tennessee State Federation is ad- 

mirably organized, doing work under 
eleven committees, besides four relating to 
the conduct of the society, as Constitution 
and Printing with Reciprocity and Club Ex- 
tension. Educational interests are advanced 
under four departments, each constituting a 
separate committee, with its special chair- 
man. These are: Higher Education, Public 
Schools, Kindergarten, and Compulsory Edu- 
cation. The last committee has been spe- 
cially active in furthering a bill now before 
the Legislature, to provide for and enforce 
the education of all children in the State of 
Tennessee between the ages of eight and four- 
teen years. Travelling libraries and free 
public libraries are promoted by two com- 
mittees, each producing excellent results. 
Industrial Conditions and Civics are two 
more important and active committees, the 
list closing with Art, Philanthropy, and 
Household Economics. The federation was 
organized in Knoxville in 1896, holding its 
first annual meeting in Memphis the follow- 
ing year. The meetings are held annually 
in April, the six general officers of the organ- 
ization being elected biennially. Upon invi- 
tation of the Woman’s Literary Club of Har- 
riman the next federation meeting will be 
held in that place April 24, 25, and 26, for 
which a most attractive programme is being 
arranged. Officers elected last April to serve 
till 1902 are: President, Mrs. C. A. Perkins, 
Knoxville; vice-president, Mrs. Keller Ander- 
son, Memphis; recording secretary, Miss M. 
Henry, Maryville; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Carrie Salmon, Lynchburg; treasurer, 
Mrs. R. E. Salzkutter, Nashville; auditor, 
Mrs. A. H. Young, Ripley. 





HE next meeting of the Board of the 

General Federation will be held at The 
Arlington, Washington, February 27 and 28. 
At that time a decision will be reached 
concerning the place at which the next bi- 
ennial meeting will be held. On good author- 
ity the statement is made that the club- 
women of Atlantic City are the latest to offer 
biennial hospitality to the national society. 
Contrary to expectation, Mrs. Lowe, who has 
not at this writing yet gone abroad, may be 
present at Washington. 























OMELET WITH APPLES 
EEL and core one quart of green apples 
P and cut them lengthwise, a quarter of 
an inch thick; put them in a saucepan 
with one-eighth of a pound of good butter, 
four table-spoonfuls of sugar, three table- 











OMELET WITH APPLES. 


Eggs, seventeen cents; butter, six cents; sugar, two ceuts. 
—Total, twenty-tive cents. Preparing, eight minutes; cook- 
ing, twenty-eight minuates.—Total, thirty-six minutes. 


spoonfuls of water. Cover the saucepan; cook 
slowly for fifteen minutes; stir the apples, but 
do not break them, and cook again for ten 
minutes. Remove the nicest pieces to place 
around the omelet, as illustrated. Break six 
fresh eggs in a bowl, add to them two table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, beat for one minute; put 
in a very clean frying-pan half a table-spoon- 
ful of fresh butter. When hot pour the eggs 
in. Let them cook for half a minute, and 
with a fork bring toward you the first fold; 
let it cook to form the second fold; and do 
the same thing for the third fold. By this 
time the omelet is cooked enough; pour in 
the centre from one end to the other the hot 
apples, fold the omelet from the side nearest 
to you, and have a hot platter at the other 
end to receive the omelet. Slip it gently over 
and lay around it the reserved slices of apple. 


FILETS OF MUTTON WITH SWEET-POTATOES 


Procure two filets from a loin of mutton, 
pare off all the sinewy skin which lies beneath 
the fat, and cut them in two when they are 
trimmed. Roll them in two table-spoonfuls 
of melted butter, which has been seasoned 
with one teaspoonful of salt and one salt- 
spoonful of black pepper. Roll them after 
in plenty of white bread crumbs. Broil them 
for five minutes, but not fast, and on each 
side. Place them as illustrated on a warm 
platter, with sweet-potatoes around. Wash 
well and dry one quart of sweet-potatoes, bake 
them thirty minutes in a moderate oven. Peel 
and slice them, not too thin; lay them around 
the filet; melt two table-spoonfuls of good 
butter; add to it one table-spoonful of pars- 
ley, chopped fine, and one teaspoonful of lem- 
on juice. Pour over the filets and serve very 
hot. 

Filets mignons could also be made from a 
leg of mutton, removing the bone, skin, and 
nerves, and cutting them about nine inches 











FILETS OF MUTTON WITH SWEET-POTATOES. 


Filets, thirty-two cents; butter, ten cents; sweet-potatoes, 
eight cents ; parsley, crumbs, lemon, five cents.—Total, fifty- 
five cents. Preparing, ten minutes; cooking, forty minutes.— 
Total, fifty minutes. 


long. The remaining parts could be cut in 
small pieces, and a good stew could be made 
from the remainder of the leg. 
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Ruskin and Feminine Economics 

XPLAINING men’s general lack of ap- 
E preciation cf Ruskin’s economics, the 

Atlantic Monthly declares that Ruskin 
taught feminine economics—the system of 
economy which all good, high-minded women, 
as if by instinct, practise in their homes— 
which is very true, very fine indeed—for wo- 
men, though according little with the politi- 
cal economy which men administer, amassing 
the wealth of nations. Mr. Ruskin’s eco- 
nomics are not, therefore, to be despised— 
not at all. On the contrary, the Atlantic 
would have women particularly grateful to 
Mr. Ruskin for having reduced their spon- 
taneous economy to principles in print—for 
having made waste in small things and want 
of perfection in hidden parts appear logi- 
cally as unlovely and false economy as the in- 
stinct of the excellent housewife tellg her 
they are. Men, too, may even find just cause 
for commending Mr. Ruskin’s economics, 
since thus he holds a certain sort of sci- 
ence, as a mifror, up to the nature of woman, 
reflecting therein for her encouragement how 
good and beautiful are those virtues and 
that wisdom which she practises for men’s 
gain in the home. 

In ascribing feminine gender to Mr. Rus- 
kin’s economics, the Atlantic as happily as 
unwittingly defines a course of study needed 
by the world. Political economy is being 
done to death to-day by men and women stu- 
dents. Especially do we notice the marked 
inerease of women who apply their minds to 
the subject, yet when the final equation of 
masculine economics has been worked out, 
when, being given human energy expressed 
in man’s nature, and capital as contained in 
his tools and the land, we have so combined 
these factors as to get the greatest wealth 
at the least cost, we find still something want- 
ing. We tug at our full dinner-pails, we even 
vaise umbrellas to protect our eyes from the 
too dazzling sun of our prosperity, and yet 
everything is not as it should be, and why? 
Mr. Ruskin and the good housewife, as illu- 
minated by the Atlantic Monthly, make clear 
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what is wrong. It is feminine economics 
that is wanting. 

Masculine economy manipulates men to the 
end of producing the greatest wealth. Fem- 
inine economics manipulates wealth to the 
end of producing the greatest men. Accord- 
ing to the former, virtue counts in the world 
because it makes and saves money. Fem- 
inine economy counts money a means to 
make and save virtue. Masculine economy 
is indispensable to women and Mr. Ruskin, 
but surely the need exists for scientific rec- 
ognition of the fact that feminine economy 
is equally indispensable to men. How the 
two may be joined so that material prosperity 
may be attended by a commensurate in- 
crease of moral adyantages—so that in the 
straits of our present national extremity 
world power may mean American moral force 
in the world not less than our industrial em- 
pire, and expansion may be to us the acqui- 
sition of new spiritual, as well as new physi- 
eal territory in which we reign—this is a 
problem demanding earnest treatment. Will 
not some charitable soul—the Aflantic 
Monthly itself perhaps—in memory of Rus- 
kin and in the hope of our ever-increasing 
national importance—endow in some woman’s 
college a chair of feminine economics? 





New York’s Woman’s Hotel 

= article in a recent issue of the Bazar 

concerning a “Woman’s Apartment 
House” has been widely quoted as referring 
to the Woman’s Hotel Company, and has 
given rise to the belief that this plan, like 
many of its predecessors, has been abandoned. 
The contrary is the case. The hotel is in a 
fair way to become a substantial reality, 
since $310,000 of the required $400,000 worth 
of stock has already been subscribed for, 
leaving only some preliminary business to be 
gone through with before the company is in- 
corporated. 

While all idea of charity is left out of the 
affair, it is really a philanthropic project in 
behalf of women, for it is designed to give a 
comfortable -home combined with thorough 




















independence, together with relief from all 
household cares, to any woman who is earn- 
ing her livelihood. This first hotel will be 
for artists, litterateurs, teachers, clerks, and 
women engaged in similar pursuits, it being 
considered that the need for proper housing 
is greater among this class than among the 
working-girls. There are numberless chari- 
table or semi-charitable homes already estab- 
lished for the working-girl. The only refuge 
after their day’s work for many women of 
education and refinement is the hall bed-room 
of the ordinary boarding-house, and by the 
most optimistic person this could hardly be 
christened a bower of delight. 

In the new hotel a woman will be able to 
secure a small room for from three dollars to 
six dollars a week, and a suite for eight dol- 
lars. These prices do not include board, but 
in connection with the house there will be a 
good restaurant, under competent manage- 
ment, where wholesome food can be had at 
moderate prices. A number of the best hotel 
managers in the city have declared their be- 
lief in the feasibility of-the plan, and have 
given it their endorsement. The board of 
trustees is composed of men whose names 
when published will inspire public confidence 
in the financial soundness of the enterprise. 
The men in charge fully realize how often 
the cry of “ wolf ” has been raised in connec- 
tion with hotel schemes for the sole benefit 
of women, and in the present instance they 
prefer to forego newspaper advertisement un- 
til their plans are further advanced. 





Concerning Women 

HE German Housewives’ Society of New 

York recently distributed prizes to ser- 
vant girls who had faithfully served their em- 
ployers for more than two years. Such ser- 
vants receive a $10 gold piece; for three 
years’ service a prize of $15 is awarded; for 
four years’, $20, and for ten years’, $50. But 
two out of thirty-two received the $15 prize, 
and none higher. A similar distribution of 
prizes by housewives in Germany recently 
showed records of servants who. had lived 
in one place, scores of them, ten and fifteen 
years, and in several instances from twenty- 
five to forty years. 

Six children were born to as many differ- 
ent mothers while two car-loads of Porto- 
Ricans were in transit across the United 
States, destined to work in Hawaiian sugar 
plantations. These Porto-Ricans claim to 
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have been decoyed from their home, and to 
be detained by force in the train bearing 
them to a life of practical slavery. They ex- 
cited considerable public indignation in their 
behalf on arrival in San Francisco, but their 
journey was not interrupted, and the sugar 
men engineering their transfer will secure 
their labor, which is much needed in Hawaii 
since that territory came within the juris- 
diction of United States immigration laws. 

Germany, which is slow in reform move- 
ments, is allowing women increased educa- 
tional privileges and also the opportunity to 
apply what they know. Eight leading cities 
now have female overseers of the poor—in 
Bremen forty-three are employed, and at 
Bonn eighty are at work. In the University 
of Berlin the current semester shows 371 
women students, as compared with 241 last 
year. One of these is aged sixty-one, and is 
taking a course in German philology and his- 
tory. Six are studying theology for the pur- 
pose of teaching religion in schools. 

An Illinois woman is conducting a poultry 
business which yields her $60 per month be- 
sides supplying her large family with eggs 
and chickens. A cleverly devised “ scratching 
yard ” is a feature of her hennery, which, com- 
pelling the hens to work for their food in 
winter, seems to account in part for her 
marked success. . 

A New York court has decided that a wo- 
man is not entitled to a latch-key, and fixes 
12 o’clock at night as the limit of reasonable 
hours for her to be on the street. 

The Imperial Government of Austria has 
lately placed women on exactly the same foot- 
ing as men in regard to the practice of medi- 
cine and the conducting of chemists’ shops. 

Mrs. Nichols, of Brooklyn, the pioneer 
among American women architects, ascribes 
the limited number of her sex who enter the 
profession of architecture to the dearth of 
schools which admit women to the architect- 
ural courses. She says: “In no other pro- 
fession are women so handicapped. Yet I 
believe that architecture provides a fair field 
for women—especially in the work of build- 
ing homes. I think, too, that all women 


should study architecture, as they do music 
or any other art. Such knowledge has a prac- 
tical bearing on household economy, which a 
majority of women are called upon to admin- 
ister, and as a social force will aid greatly 
to make of American towns the City Beauti- 
ful of our dreams.” 
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UNEXPECTED, AT LEAST 





“You know what a reputa- 
tion Hisford has for saying y 
funny things. The other day 
I saw him absorbed in a book 
at a news-stand, and thought 
I would put him to a test. 

So I slapped him on the back, 
and said: ‘Hello, old man! 
Can you lend me a fiver?’ ” 

“Well, did he say anything 
funny ?” 

* Rather! He said he 
would.” 


AMBIGUOUS 


Mr. Sweer. “I understand 
Miss Lightly is going in for 
culture.” 

Miss SwHarpe. “ Really! 
She'll come out all right.” 








MR. WAGGE’S SCANDAL 


“My dear,” said Mr. 
Wagge, “as I came by Mrs. 
Gazzam’s house just now, I 
saw Mrs. Gazzam in the par- 
lor kissing some one who was 
not her—er—was not Mr. 
Gazzam!” 

“Oh, Henry!” gasped Mrs. 
Wagge. “Are you sure? 
Well, did you ever? Oh, my! 
But I’ve always suspected 
Mrs. Gazzam. She’s much too 

TARTR KK sanctimonious, you know. 
WAEEE BOT Kissing— Why, i must calli 
up Mrs. Jorkins on the tele- 
phone, and tell her all about 





HE. “ OH, You KNOW HOW MUCH YOU ARE TO ME. WON’T YoU 
STOP TOYING WITH MY HEART? Say ‘ Yes!’ AND LET ME BE 
Orr.” 





a ms it. Kissing a— I don’t sup- 
SHE. “ BuT WHY SUCH A RUSH AT A TIME LIKE THIS? pose you could see who it was, 
HE. “ PARDON ME, DARLING; BUT I HAVE A CAB WAITING AT Henry?” 
THE DOOR.” “Yes,” said Mr. Wagge, “ I 
could, quite distinctly.” 
— “You could? Oh, Henry, who was it? Any- 
> , 
HOPELESS body we know?” 
Jack. “ Hello, old man! what makes you look “Oh yes. It was Mrs. Gazzam’s mother!” 
so glum?” “ You—brute!” 
Jim. “ Edith—Miss Sheeroff has refused me; 
she doesn’t care at all for me.” > U7 71 
Jack. “Who told you?” FOREWARNED 
Jim. “She did, of course. Why, what do you Sue. “ Do you believe in presentiments?” 
mean?” He. “I don’t know. Have you had one?” 
Jack. “Oh, she told me some time ago that Sue. “ Yes. I had a sudden feeling that some 


she never hoped to make you understand it.” one was going to kiss me.” 
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A FUTURE PROSPECT 
WHEN INTO PLOUGHSHARES SWORDS ARE WROUGHT, AND PICKLES CHANGE TO SWEETS, 
THEN CUPID, CLAD IN OVERALLS, WILL GARNER SUGAR-BEETS. 


A DIFFERENT POINT OF VIEW 


WILLIE (crying). ‘“ Mamma—boo-hoo!—Joe 
hit me with a_ great big brick. Boo- 


Mamma. “And what did you do to him, 


Wuiuue. “I hit him gently with that same 
little brick he threw at me.” 








yrs 

A 
GRIEF 

“ GOODNESS! WHAT’S THE TROUBLE?” 

“ Boo-Ho0o! ALL DE KIDS ON DIS BLOCK ARE 


EITHER TOO TOUGH FOR ME TO PLAY WITH, OR ELSE 
THEY’S GOT THE MEASLES. Boo-Hoo!” 








CANDOR 
Miss Evperty (arranging flowers and singing 
gayly). “ How do you like my voice, Marie?” THE LOVER. “Gere! A FELLER CAN’T BE IN 


MARIE (filling vases). “It is pleasant to know LOVE WIDOUT EVERY FOOL IN DE WARD ASKIN’ HIM 
you feel like singing, madam.” IF HE’S GOT DE GRIPPE!” 
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BY JOHN J. a’BECKET 


N exhibition of twenty-two paintings, land- 
A scapes and marines, by F. K. M. Rehn, at 
Clausen’s Galleries, 381 Fifth Avenue, af- 
forded a very just idea of his ability. Mr. Rehn 
is widely and favorably known as a painter of 
marines. Without being disturbed by any fad- 
dish inquietude in the matter of expression, he 
has gone steadily on, picturing the sea with stur- 
dy conscientiousness and evident love for its 
many phases. Vigor, truth, rich color, are char- 
acteristics of his work. 

In the field of landscape he is not so distin- 
guished, although two or three of those in this 
exhibition are noticeable for tone and suavity 
of color. Perhaps the most satisfactory canvas 
is “ The White Cloud,” with its deep, fresh water, 
and the clear, warm tone of the sky, in which 
one fleecy cumulous cloud lies dreamily. In “ The 
Beginning of Night,” the liquidity and swing of 
the open sea are conveyed with great impressive- 
ness. 


Like Chartrain, Madrazo is a fashionable por- 
trait-painter, but his art breathes a greater sin- 
cerity. Although an older man than his French 
rival, and already a successful artist in the days 
of a past generation, Madrazo shows no sign of 
falling off in the excellencies which won for him 
his enviable reputation. The dozen portraits of 
New York men and women which he showed at 
Oehme’s Galleries are all good, and several very 
good. 

Of the men, the Duke de Loubat is the best. 
The character, dignity, and fine execution make 
it a worthy example of Madrazo’s ability. The 
head of Oliver Jennings is notable for its quiet 
strength and strong but unassertive coloring. 
The dark green background is open to objection 
on the ground of its evident artificiality, despite 
the way it throws out the sitter. 

The portrait of the artist’s wife was very 
broad in the treatment of a blue brocaded gown. 
Madrazo has always handled textures which had 
sheen, like satin or silk, wonderfully well, but 
here he gets his effect in a different but no less 
artistic fashion. In one of the portraits of wo- 
men he renders the filminess of some delicate lace 
on the corsage with consummate skill, as it is 
really painted with great breadth and looseness. 

One thing Madrazo does not do—presumably, 
because he cannot—and that is to paint a rose 
that does not look painty. As he puts one of 
the delicate flowers into the hand or hair of 
many of his women sitters, he should master 
its proper painting more perfectly. 


There is much to interest one in the exhibition 
of etchings, wood-cuts, and drawings of Jean 
Francois Millet at Keppel’s Gallery. Although 
the great French painter of “ The Angelus” did 
very few etchings, he showed in those he did rare 
skill and the same great qualities which have set 
him apart as a painter. 

There is a lithograph by him of “ The Sower,” 
of which only one or two prints were taken when 
the stone was misplaced for twenty-eight years. 
One of them is in George Vanderbilt's excellent col- 
lection of prints. There is also a strong wood-cut 
done by Millet of “ The Shepherdess,” and sev- 
eral pencil studies. One of these is perhaps as 
interesting as anything in the exhibition. It is 
a drawing of a mother and daughter, done only 
in line, without any shading, and it does not seem 
as if it would have been possible to have employed 
fewer strokes of the pencil. Yet not only is the 
composition perfectly conveyed, but even the 
faces of the two are charactered. 

In the exhibition are two “ counterfeit ” etch- 
ings, put forth as Millet’s. ared with his, 
the difference is felt, but a= apart, the or- 
dinary art-lover could be easily deceived. There 
are many reproductions of Millet’s paintings by 
other etchers, such as Thévenin, R riguez, Wii- 
liam Hole, Waltner, Bertha Von Houten, and 
others. One of these, of “ The Sower,” is a most 
prosaic rendering of the same subject, so poetic 
in treatment, in the Vanderbilt collection. 


John LaFarge has one hundred and fifty-one of 
his works at the Montross Gallery, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-fifth Street. One of the foremost of 
American artists, he is chiefly distinguished by 
his qualities as a colorist. This passion for hue 
and chromatic harmonies finds its worthiest out- 
let in Mr. LaFarge’s stained-glass work and 
mural decorations. There is nothing in this ex- 
hibition to give the beholder such pleasure for 
the eye as the artist’s Memorial Window to Ed- 
win Booth, erected by the Players Club in “the 
Little Church Around the Corner.” 

In the mordantly vivid huee of Hawaii, Sa- 
moa, and Japan scenes there is almost a raw 
brilliancy, and in some of his color schemes 
in browns or low tones there is apt to be a hot 
feeling. One gets from this exhibition a good 
idea of LaFarge. Two or three of his landscapes 
of thirty or forty years ago are here. Some of 
the small designs for glass are charming, like 
jewels. 

Altogether, the exhibition is well worth a visit 
of study and appreciation. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BaBiEs’ HospiraAL, NEw YorK 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
he Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. I have been feeding my baby, four months 
old, on food made from a formula which a friend 
sent me; it was one her physician gave her for 
her own baby, and the baby thrived so well on 
it she sent it to me for mine. Is it absolutely 
necessary to use the milk sugar which this re- 
cipe calls for, or would plain sugar do as well? 
I live in the country, and it is impossible to get 
the milk sugar near; 1 have to send a long dis- 
tance for all that I use—A Reader. 

A. As long as the sugar is pure, the kind 
you use is of small moment. Pure granulated 
sugar will answer the purpose just as well as 
the milk sugar. The troub!e which arises from 
using cane sugars is that one is apt to make 
the food too sweet. You must be careful not to 
do this. I should say a safe quantity to use 
would be a teaspoonful (not heaping) to a quart 
of food. 


Q. How long do you consider it necessary for 
an infant to wear the flannel abdominal band; 
and does the knitted band give enough support 
to prevent navel rupture?—Young Mother. 

1. The flannel rolling or winding band can 
in most cases be left off at the end of the third 
month, and a ribbed or knitted one substituted 
in its place. There is little danger from rupture 
after the third month. If, however, the baby is 
thin and the muscles soft and flabby, the first band 
should be worn much longer, as the walls of the 
abdomen need support under the conditions. 


Q. I have a very delicate baby five months old. 
My two other children were healthy and strong, 
never having a day’s sickness. With my young- 
est it is so different that I am quite at a loss 
to know what is best to do for her. The bath 
does not seem to agree with her at all. The 
two others were always so red and warm after it, 
but this baby is so cold it is sometimes two hours 
before she gets over it, and the lips and finger- 
nails often get quite blue.—Anzgious Mother. 

A. As the baths seem to act as a shock to the 
baby’s system, you would better stop them at 
once. A child in this state should be carefully 
watched, and not one ounce of vitality wasted. 
Instead of the tub bath, wrap the baby in 
a warm flannel bath apron or blanket, and 
give a light sponging, then rub the body well 
with warm olive oil; rub for a good half-hour 


or more. All this should be done in a room 
where the temperature is 70° or 72°, and 
in front of a good fire, and under cover 


of the blanket or apron. Take care that the 


infant is not exposed for one moment. Have 
each garment well warmed, especially those which 
go next to the skin, before putting them on. See 
that the feet are warm, hold them before the 
fire, and rub and chafe them before the socks 
go on. While under ordinary circumstances I do 
not advocate over-wrapping an infant, in this 
case the baby must be kept warm. I should ad- 
vise flannel night-gowns; and when the baby is 
put to bed, put her between the blankets, not the 
cold sheets. She should be indulged in a fair 
amount of good crying each day, to aid in the 
circulation. An ounce of hot water given three 
or four times a day is a good stimulant. Keep a 
hot-wa‘er bag in the bed night and day if neces- 
sary. As you nurse your baby, and still she does 
not thrive, it may be possible you have not 
nourishment enough for her. 


Q. Having read your papers with interest, I 
would like to ask your advice about my baby. 
Lately she has had little boils break out on her 
body. At first one came on the head, which I 
washed every day with warm water and borax, 
then put a little vaseline on. This one healed 
all right, but soon another and larger one came, 
and now there are several small ones on the 
body. She is fourteen months old, and I am 
nursing her still. She has six teeth. Do you 
think it would be better if 1 began to feed her ?— 
Mrs. B. O. R. 

A. I think most decidedly it would be best 
to wean her, and commence feeding her light 
diet. This eruption is most likely due to im- 
poverished condition of her blood. If it con- 
tinues you would better see a doctor; she may 
need a tonic. 


Q. I have three questions which I should like 
to have you answer through the columns of the 
Bazar. First, at what age does the open place on 
top of a baby’s head close? Second and third, at 
what age do chi'dren usually walk and talk?— 
1 Reader. 

A. The open place on the child’s head is called 
the fontanelle, and with most children closes 
somewhere between the twelfth and eighteenth 
months. <A child will probably walk a little at 
one year, and alone at sixteen months. Children 
having soft bones will often not walk until the 
second year. The average child commences to 
say a few words at a year, its vocabulary gradu- 
ally increasing, and by the time it is twenty 
months old it will connect the words and say 
short sentences of four or five words. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan's 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Questions on Good Form topics cannot be answered by muil. 


Anna M. 8.—The difference between an at- 
home and a reception is a difference in terms, not 
in the functions themselves, unless by at-home 
you mean one day of a series of days that a host- 
ess gives during a month or a season. Cards 
of invitation with “four until six” written on 
them would denote that the entertainment will be 
a tea, probably informal and unpretentious. 
When the cards of two hostesses are enclosed one 
should leave a card for each on entering the 
house. Usually the person who opens the front 
door holds out a small tray for the eards, or 
you will find on the hat-stand or a small table 
in the entrance hall a card-receiver on which to 
put your cards. So much depends on cireum- 
stances that it is hard to give a rule as to what 
remark to make on taking leave of a hostess 
at a tea or reception; when it is a very crowded 
function, and the hostess is busily engaged in 
welcoming her guests, it is better to make one’s 
adieux as short as possible; merely a bow of fare- 
well sometimes answers; but the usual thing is 
to say, “I have enjoyed seeing you so much, and 
hope to see you soon again,” or if you have been 
asked to meet some one say, “ It has been such a 

leasure to meet Mrs. So-and-so.” Any happy 
little remark is permissible; whatever seems most 
natural is best. After being entertained at a 
luncheon, a dinner, or an especial function, one 
should always make some remark about one’s en- 
joyment, such as, “I have had a delightful even- 
ing,” or, “It was so good of you to ask me to 
some to-night; I have enjoyed it so much.” Never 
be afraid of seeming too appreciative of kindness ; 
the more appreciative you are the more attractive 
you prove yourself. 

An invitation to a tea, day, or reception, which 
one is unable to accept, demands one’s visiting- 
cards sent to reach the hostess on the day of the 
entertainment, and it demands also an after-call. 
An invitation sent in the name of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith demands cards addressed to both Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith. If Mr. and Mrs. Black’s cards are 
enclosed in the invitation a married couple should 
send two of the wife’s cards and four of the 
husband’s, but address the envelope to Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith only. Very few receptions, teas, or 
days demand after-calls. It is only an unusual 
function which does, such as a large débutante’s 
coming out, a wedding reception, or a reception 
given to celebrate a wedding anniversary or some 
poe occasion. Usually it is sufficient ac- 

nowledgment of the invitation to call at the 
entertainment, but it is expected that in return 
one gives a tea or reception or days to return 
one’s obligations of this sort in kind. In formal 


calling at any time it is obligatory to leave cards. 
It is only when one runs in to make a sociable 


visit on an intimate friend that one does not 
leave cards. Yes, when one is making a call and 
another lady enters the room, and the hostess 
rises to greet her, it is polite to rise also if one 
ie the only visitor. When two callers are engaged 
in conversation as the new-comer enters it is not 
necessary for them to rise. Probably the host- 
ess will not introduce them, in case she has sev- 
eral callers at the same time. The same rule 
applies to rising when another lady takes her de- 
parture; if she is the only other caller it is polite 
and usual to rise with the hostess when the 
visitor leaves. It is polite to shake hands with 
all visitors in one’s own house when they come 
and when they go, even with the most formal 
acquaintance who has done one the honor to 
call. It is not necessary to shake hands with the 
people one meets in other houses unless it seems 
natural to do so—usually an introduction de- 
mands that the people presented should shake 
hands. Yes, it is polite to say to a stranger who 
has been kind enough to come and see you, you 
being a new-comer to the town, that you are 
glad to make her acquaintance, and it is good 
of her to call upon you; what I said above ap- 
piies here also—kindness cannot be too much 
appreciated, and to show one’s gratitude is good 
breeding. When there is no servant to open the 
front door and receive the visitor’s cards, the 
callers should leave their cards in the parlor, as 
they put them down making some easy, tactful 
remark about leaving them to remind the host- 
ess to call soon. Especially in making a first 
call it is necessary to leave cards. 


A New Wire.—Your question is a little difficult 
to decide, but there are several solutions. Un- 
doubtedly it is the fashion and good form for a 
widow to retain on her visiting-cards her late 
husband’s name, but having a daughter-in-law 
of the same complicates matters, as the son nat- 
urally dropped the Jr. when his father died. 
But need any confusion arise if both ladies put 
their respective addresses on their cards, if they 
do not happen to live together? If they reside 
in the same house this would not solve the diffi- 
culty, and I am taking it for granted that at 
present both use black-bordered cards, so what 
might distinguish them later—the widow usin 
mourning-cards and the young wife apbweull 
not, either, be a solution. I will quote, however, 
several other solutions that are sanctioned by 
Mrs. Grundy when such an emergency arises. The ° 
widow might use her own name—Mrs. Mary 
Edwards, the wife keeping the husband’s name; 
or the older lady might use the initials of her 
late husband’s name, and the wife the full name, 
or vice versa; or, what is generally done in New 


























York, the older woman have her cards engraved 
simply as Mrs. Edwards, and the younger wo- 
man use the full name, the address on the cards 
giving the clew to which Mrs. Edwards is meant. 
The last is the most fashionable way of solving 
the problem, and I advise it unless you think it 
would cause confusion; then choose one of the 
other solutions that [ suggest. 


MaArcarET.—Such a very delightfully courteous 
note of thanks for the little that we have been able 
to do for you gives us great pleasure to receive; 
thank you in return for writing as you do; it 
is deeply appreciated. In giving a reception or 
tea or days it is correct to invite every one on 
one’s calling-list, not only those to whom one 
is indebted. Yes, when you invite the heads of 
the family you should invite the young people 
who are in society also, even if they have not 
called upon you or your sister. You know it is 
not any especial compliment to be invited to a 
tea or reception; it is very different from a 
invited to a luncheon or dinner or any especia 
entertainment, so it will not indicate that you 
are really desirous of the young people’s acquaint- 
ance to ask them, but merely that you are doing 
what is courteous for their parents’ sake. It de- 
pends on what amount of attention you want to 
show the brides to whom you refer whether a card 
to your reception will be sufficient; for a formal 
acquaintance it will; for a bride who is a friend, 
or whose husband is a friend, it is not much at- 
tention. I should suggest that such you should 
invite to dinner or to some smaller, less general, 
entertainment. When a hostess sends out cards 
for a reception, with the names of several other 
ladies on the card, you should make an after- 
call—if the reception demands an after-call, 
which I think is rather doubtful—on the host- 
ess of the occasion, the one at whose house the 
entertainment is given, unless you are asked as 
the friend of one of the other ladies; in the 
latter case your after-call should be made on her. 
But you know only very few receptions demand 
after-calls—a débutante’s coming out sometimes 
or a wedding reception, or a reception given for 
some especial occasion. It is certainly not neces- 
sary for you to call on the ladies with whom 
you are not acquainted whose names are on the 
reception-card. 


M.—First let me thank you for your kind con- 
sideration in complying with our rules. Yes, we 
want to publish our answers for the benefit of 
other subscribers. We will answer you just as 
fully here as we would in answering personally 
by mail, and will try to hurry our answers as 
much as possible. The rolls used at dinners are 
round and crisp; they are known at a bakery as 
dinner rolls. They should be heated just before 
they are placed at the covers so that the diners 
find them hot when they take them out of their 
napkins. With a salad course where cheese is 
served, hot crackers are a necessary accompani- 
ment. The kind used are salted, or any unsweet- 
ened cracker or graham biscuit. The salad is 

assed first, the cheese and crackers afterwards. 
Just before dessert the table is cleared, and after- 
wards the dessert plates are put down with the 
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dessert fork and spoon at each cover; the ice- 
cream is passed, and afterwards the plates with 
the finger-bowls are put at the covers. This is 
the usual way, although one occasionally sees 
the finger-bowls on their plates put on top of the 
ice-cream plate; the finger-bowls being removed 
and put on one side of the cover, to remain there 
until the ice-cream or dessert course is finished. 
The former is the better way. Celery, olives, 
radishes, or any hors-d’euvre with salted nuts 
at a formal dinner makes a separate course. It 
comes directly after the soup before the fish. 
Usually the little dishes with the different arti- 
cles are passed together on a large salver.. At an 
informal dinner the olives and celery are passed 
after the soup with the fish. I should not ad- 
vise serving sherry as the only wine at a dinner. 
It would be better to serve only claret or Burgun- 
dy or a white wine. Sherry would be too sweet 
for the one wine, but it is all right to serve it 
with the soup and fish, and have claret served 
afterwards. e same rule applies to a place- 
plate before serving pie as before serving ice- 
cream—usually the plate put down after the 
table is cleared answers for the dessert course. 
The menu you give for a supper or high-tea 
should be served as follows: First, the deviled 
eggs in a course by themselves, then the fried 
oysters and salad. I should not advise you to 
have the potatoe balls; they would not “ go” with 
anything else in the menu. Potato salad would 
be much better, or best of all a salad of lettuce 
and cresses mixed, dressed with a French dress- 
ing, or celery with mayonnaise and lettuce leaves 
around it. The hot rolls should be served dur- 
ing the two courses. The tea knife is put at the 
right of the plate at the cover; the bread-and- 
butter knife is usually put on the bread-and-but- 
ter plate, or on one side near it. Yes, you should 
have both at the supper, although on the face of 
it it would seem that a knife would not be need- 
ed for eggs and oysters; nevertheless, it will 
make the table look better to have the knives at 
the covers even if they will not be used. I should 
advise having a butter ball on each of the bread- 
and-butter plates at the beginning of the meal. 
The butter-dish filled with butter balls with 
cracked ice may be on the table or on a side ta- 
ble; the waitress should replenish the butter- 
plates when necessary from this dish. Serve, at 
the supper, tea with the oysters and salad, and 
coffee at the end of the meal; why do you not 
have chocolate with whipped cream instead of 
tea? It makes more of a feature. It makes no 
especial difference who sits on the left of the host 
and hostess at an entertainment. The compli- 
ment is to the persons who sit at the right of the 
host and hostess, and then to the persons who sit 
on the other side of the guests of distinction; 
after that it is next in honor to sit at the left 
of the entertainers, but it is not any particular 
compliment, as you see. Guests may put salted 
nuts on their bread-and-butter plates, or on the 
table by their plates. The nuts are not, as a 
general thing, put on the dinner plate, but there 
is no rigid rule about this; observe always what 
the hostess does in such small matters and follow 
her example. It is a pleasure to us to be of any 
help we can to our subscribers. 
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OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Questions of Dress cannot be answered by mail. 


O_p Susscriper.—The correct style for dress- 
ing the hair of a young girl is a Pompadour, not 
an exaggerated one, with a bow at the top of the 
head, the braid turned up at the back and tied 
in another bow at the back of the neck to give the 
effect of a queue. In Bazar No. | are illustra- 
tions. The short reefer jacket is a smart one 
for a girl of your age; this should be made 
double-breasted, or a covert coat, single-breasted, 
with a fly front. Eton jackets will be worn in 
the summer also. For midsummer wear a piqué. 
A summer silk or a pretty muslin is correct for 
church wear. 


M. L. B.—You would better take off the ribbon 
trimming and put on black velvet, or put over 
the ribbon some black lace, substituting black 
lace over white in place of the taffeta yoke; and 
be sure and have a black belt and sash. It is a 
mistake to spend too much money on old clothes, 
and I think the better plan would be to cover 
the white taffeta yoke with black lace instead 
of substituting another. Some of the home-made 
Renaissance lace is very good, and the collars and 
jackets trim summer fabrics very well. There 
will be no radical changes in the golf and walk- 
ing suits this spring; the jackets are a little 
lenger—that’s all I should by all means advise 
your getting a dark blue costume. Your hat, I 
am afraid, is rather too conspicuous to wear any 
longer. I should advise your having it cleaned 
to begin with, and then trimming it with a 
shaded gray gauze and a band of black velvet. 


R. W.—By all means have the long silk travel- 
ling cloak; they are always exceedingly smart, 
and you can get a soft quality of taffeta that 
will wear some time. A light tan is much the 
best color. You should get also a taffeta silk 
for your petticoat. The brocades wear better, 
but are much heavier. lit should be made with a 
circular flounce and trimmed with lace. But use 
white instead of black lace. The groom can 
wear a cut-away coat if he prefers, but the frock- 
coat and high hat are smarter. A frock-coat is 
never worn with a low hat. In the March fashion 
number of the Bazar there will be an article 
on men’s fashions that I think may help you. 
The skirts will certainly be made with the deep 
yokes, and the hats are to be flatter than ever 
during the coming summer. 


fk. L. M.—1 am not sure that the material will 
dye any color excepting a very dark blue or 
black. You would better remodel the gown entire- 
ly after the design on page 289, in Bazar No. 5. 
Light tan and pastel blue are both among the 
smart shades. The leading fabrics and silk dress 


goods were referred to in the last Bazar, and in 
the spring number of March 9 you will find all 
your other questions answered in the General 
Fashion letter. 


It is impossible for me to tell 








you exactly the price you would have to pay for 
a pearl collar. The handsomest pearl collars are 
extremely expensive, costing thousands of dollars. 
The finest imitations cost over a hundred, but 
there are some cheap imitations, not warranted 
to wear for any length of time but quite effective, 
that can be bought at prices ranging from three 
to ten dollars. 


J. H. B.—Narrow gold braid on a white cloth 
waistcoat would be the best for your tan suit. 
I should not put any trimming on the cos- 
tume itself, excepting machine-stitching. The 
March 9 number of the Bazar has a number of 
smart designs which would look well copied in 
your materials. The black gown would be best 
kept all black, with a front of white satin em- 
broidered in pale blue and pink. In Bazar No. 
4, page 221, is a model to copy for your 
— skirt, omitting the embroidery on the 
ruffles. 


Op Supscerper.—It would be far more of a 
compliment and really kinder for you to wear 
your white crépe de Chine gown, taking off any 
colored trimming. This is often done at a wed- 
ding when one is in mourning, especially if one 
is a relative of the bride. To wear an all black 
mourning dress at a wedding is thought to be 
unlucky. 


L. A. C.—In Bazar 52, page 2239, is a good 
model for you to follow. I should think you 
could very easily keep the trimmings for your 
gown within the limit you have set for yourself, 
for you need not have any trimming on the skirt 
except satin folds, or velvet ribbon on the ruffles 
at the foot of the skirt. A woman of forty-five 
now dresses as smartly as possible; age makes 
little difference in her ists except that she is al- 
lowed to wear richer materials than a younger 
woman. 


M.E.C.—The best thing for you to have made is 
a light-weight covert-cloth suit with coat and skirt. 
Make it after one of the designs for walking 
gowns in the latest numbers of the Bazar. You 
can have a very good gown made of cotton crépe 
if you do not care to afford a cr@pe de Chine. The 
model on page 292, in BAZAR No. 5, is a good one 
for you. Of your two samples, you should use 
the green by all means, trimming it with bands of 
lace insertion, dust color. 


F. J.—I should advise a black taffeta with 
white stitching instead of velvet ribbon and the 
jacket and skirt. Certainly you can use your 
black lace jacket, but only as waist or jacket. 
I do not think it is possible to make it do duty 
for trimming, unless there are ruffles of the lace; 
then, of course, you can. The samples you en- 


c'ose are quite in style for this reason. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of Cocoa and Chocolate in the World 


When you order BAKER’S CHOCOLATE or BAKER’S COCOA examine the package 
you receive and make sure that it bears the trade-mark “La Belle Chocolatiére.’” 


Under the decisions of the United States Courts. no other Chocolate or Cocoa 
is- entitled to be labelled or sold as ‘‘ Baker's Chocolate” or “‘ Baker’s Cocoa.”’ 


WALTER BAKER AND COMPANY, Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


A Copy of Choice Recipes (fifty pages) will be mailed free.on application to the above address. 


Wororay 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. 
sand virtues of soap; this 


There are a thou- 


one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 
























Not 
Cheapest Best 


Upheld by Mother and Child 


Absolutely superior to any Safety Pin on the market in 
of snatoriah and pestection of manufacture. —_ 


ents cloth catching in coil. 

Almost automatic; works both sides. A comfort for pin- 
ning skirt at the back. 

im nine sizes, from % inch to 4% inches. 

Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold and Silver. Send six 

cents in stamps for a ac N PINS, 

asserted sizes. They will demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE CO. Waterbury, Conn. 








The leading musical im 
stitution of America. 
Founded 1853.- Unsur- 
passed advantages in com. 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
PREANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 








HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than 
four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan’s 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
+ ape of Household Decoration cannot be answered 

y mail. 


Readers of this department are requested to send to the 
Bazar the names of any utensils or contrivaners which 
have helped them in their housebold work, and tu send the 
names and addresses of the makers of any such articles, 
fur the benefit of other women. 


M. T. W.—* Time and patience” are all that 
you need, and these you say you are willing to 
expend on that badly used mahogany table. You 
need, though, in order to put that patience to a 
test, some sand-paper. They tell me at the best 
shops that the a stained mahogany 
must be done by hand. rape until the surfaces 
are perfectly smooth. Many of the stains will 
then disappear—some, unhappily, will be stub- 
born. You might keep your table in a disused 
room, going in to scrape for an hour when you 
want exercise. The surfaces made smooth, and 
the table ready, you must then rub in crude oil. 
This has to be done many times. You can keep 
your table we by two parts olive oil and one 
part aleohol rubbed in with a soft flannel, or you 
can do as the old Southern colored butlers did, 
rub in beeswax with a cork. Do not be tempted 
to use varnish or a patent polish. The great 
secret is to rub the table every few days. 


Du.utu.—If you want green walls and are yet 
afraid that everything will be too green, you 
might readily get a striped paper, a fine up and 
down stripe of green and white. With white 
wood-work this paper is charming. Then for 
your chairs get a crimson satin damask of good 
quality if you want something better than 
corduroy or chintz; this crimson is a stunning 
color with the green and white. If you put a 
mirror in the centre of the walls have a sofa or 
a table underneath. It is quite a fashion, by-the- 
way, to hang a large mirror, long as the sofa 
itself, over a sofa. There are many pretty ma- 
hogany tables which have only one support, but 
the lower part of the leg should branch out into 
three claw feet. Are those the tables that you 
see in the stores? Your letter was not a bit too 
long, and it has been a pleasure to answer you, 
and will always be, so do not hesitate to write me 
whenever you wish. 


INQUIRER.—I have two “ inquirers ” in to-day’s 
mail, both very nice too, but I hope that you will 
not mix each other’s letters up! If you will look in 
the Bazar of October 14, 1899, you will find an 
article on floors, which will give you some specific 
directions. If you need more do not hesitate to 
ask me. The strongest of ammonia only is used 
to darken wood, and must be applied with a 
brush. India-rubber gloves should be worn. It 
eannot be applied after varnish has been used, 
unless the varnish is removed. When you want 
the plain white ceiling leave the pure plaster, 
freshly done. If your ceiling slopes, and so pre- 
sents too plain a surface, I should suggest a 
yellow paper, taking up the gold tone already in 
your blue. A very fine inconspicuous figure in 
the ceiling-paper would add to its general ef- 
fectiveness. 
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Water which must be Pure 
Bread ‘“ “« — “ Wholesome 
Soap “ “ “ Best 


Know it by the imprint: 


B. T. BABBITT’S 






Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 











“Gold Medal, — Universal _ 


“YVELOUTINE 


TOILET POWDER— CEX. FAY, invento 
9, Rue de ia Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘ “FRANCE” and the signatore CH. FA 
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Guerlat Rue de le Paix 


Paris 





The elegant and fashionable M ost 
Parisian World uses: 
Eaux De CoLoGnNe: e e 
Hégémonienne, Impériale. Kx wisite 
ScENTs: Gg 
Voila pourquoi j’aimais Rosine, le Jardin de Mon Curé, 
Gavotte, Tsao-Ko. e 
Sapocett, special soap for the face: e “al 
Maréchale, Duchesse, Violette, Pao Rosa. 
Powper for the face: 


Ladies in all climates: Pink, Yellow, White. Perfumery 
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The New 
Spring Styles 


Suits oma Skirts 


yor R_enthusi- 
asm is ever our 
best advertisement. 
Our new Spring Cat- 
alogue and Samples 
will arouse it without 
fail. They tell of 
styles absolutely 
new for the coming 
season; exclusive 
and worth your best 
opinion 
These are only a 
of 
which 


few the things 
we illustrate 


in the Catalogue : 


New Suits, 
For Spring, the 
fashionable kind — 
with a touch of Paris 


about $8 up. 


them, 


Silk Lined 
SUitS, jet materials 
and — throughout 
with taf- 


feta, - - $15 up. 
Pleasing in appearance — com- 
New Skirts, fortable bosaese $4 up. 


they are light weight, - a 
Every woman should 


Rainy-Day Skirts, have one $5 up. 


—made of plaid back or = materials, 
fou’ll need one surely when 


Wash Skirts, oe warm weather $3 up. 


Wash Dresses, Cool and pleasant $4 up. 


We pay express charges everywhere. 





And remember this—our garments are bound to fit 
we muke them especially to order for you. 


ou, because 
We sell no ready- 


made y arments 

The Catalogue and Samples will be sent FREE for the asking 
—promptly, too. If the garment ordered therefrom should not 
please you, send it back. /V¢ will refund your money—success to 


us means pleasing you. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 





Wives sometimes object to life insurance. 
No objection has yet been made by a widow. 
They know its value. You will, too, if you 
survive your husband. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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| officer in one of the several colonies or States, 






MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


RevoLuTiIon.—There are three distinct socie- 
ties—the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Daughters of the Revolution, and United States 
Daughters, 1812. The first was organized at 
Washington in 1890. A member must have 
reached eighteen, and be descended from an an- 
cestor who “ with unfailing loyalty rendered ma- 
terial aid to the cause of independence as a rec- 
ognized patriot, as soldier or sailor, or as civil 
or 
of the united colonies or States.” The second 
society was organized in 1891. Eligibility is re- 
stricted to those of and above eighteen who are 
“lineal descendants of an ancestor who was a 


| military or naval or marine officer, soldier, sailor, 


| or marine in actual service under 


| Continental Congress, 








the authority 
of any of the thirteen colonies or States, or of the 
and remained always loyal 
to such authority, or descendants of one who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, or of one 
who was a member of the Continental Congress 
or of the Congress of any of the colonies or 
States, or as an officer appointed by or under the 
authority of any such representative bodies, act- 
ually assisted in the establishment of American 
independence by service rendered during the war 
of the Revolution, becoming thereby liable to con- 
viction of treason against the government of 
Great Britain, but remaining always loyal to the 
colonies or States.” In the third society mem- 
bership is restricted to lineal descendants over 
eighteen of ancestors who rendered civil, mili- 
tary, or naval service during the war of 1812, or 
the period of the causes which led to the war, sub- 
sequent to the war of the Revolution. The initia- 
tion fee is one dollar. 

The corresponding secretary-general of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution is Mrs. 
Kate Kearney Henry, 902 F Street, Washington, 
D. C. 


Mrs. A. A.—You should encourage your daugh- 
ter to pay great attention to breathing exercises, 
and to those for the arms and chest. This will 
help her not only to stand straight, but to throw 
out her chest, expanding all the muscles of that 
part of her body. Let her dash cold water over 


her chest every morning. She wants to invig- 
orate her muscular system. With her lungs 


well filled she will learn to stand better, bringing 
the relaxed parts of her body into normal condi- 
tions. One simple exercise begins by filling the 
lungs as full as possible, and then with the 
breath still held and the head thrown back, the 
chin bridled, bringing the shoulders down as far 
as possible, the elbows in at the waist, the fore- 
arm raised until the thumbs touch the shoulders. 
Then, holding this position, blow hard three 
times, as if extinguishing a candle, and then be- 
ginning all over again. Repeat the exercise sev- 
eral times each morning. Here is a second ex- 
ercise: Stand with little fingers touching the 
legs, then bring the hands over the head until 
they touch, and then lower them, inhaling as 
you lift the arms, and exhaling as you lower 
them. This ought to be done as many times as 
possible and as rapidly. Begin, however, with 


| moderation. 
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DESCRIBING THE DIFFERENT 
SHAPES AND QUALITIES, OR SEND TO. 
TAE WARNER BROS. CO. 














HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For wenn s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and i in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 
367. Tucked Elbow Sleeve. [llustratedin Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 
366. Fancy Bishop Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents. 


365. New Bishop Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36,and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 

364. Woman’s Princess Frock. [\lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents 

363. 1901 Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

362. New Handkerchief Costume (Child’s). [llus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 
35 cents. 

361. Woman’s Visiting Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

360. Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Child’s Fancy sqren. 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34 


359. Strapped Shirt Waist. 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. 

358. Child’s Gingham Frock. 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. 
357- Faney Shirt Waist. 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. 


Price, 25 cents. 
Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 25 cents. 
Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 35 cents. 
Illustrated in Harper's 
Price, 25 cents. 


| 


356. Child’s Princesse Frock. 
per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 35 cents. 


355. Women’s Spring Walking Costume. [llus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 
50 cents. 

354. Child’s Night Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Price, 25 cents. 
Illustrated in Harper's 
Price, 25 cents. 


Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33 
. Raglan Shirt Waist. 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33 
Silk Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. 
- Model Waist Lining. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 
350. Girl’s Cloak. [Illustrated in //arfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. “Price, 35 cents 
. Woman's Bolero Costume. [)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
. Child’s Simple Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
- Woman’s Cloth Bodice. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
. Woman's Strapped Bodice. lilustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
. Woman's Silk Bodice. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
. Child’s House Prock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
Woman’s Visiting Gown. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costame Hius- 
trated in HARPER'S BAZAK at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 
Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 368 

and 360, on pages 517, 518 and 519. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 


Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 
} S. RAE & CO., 


Leghorn, Italy. 
' Established 1836 









































The Camera figured here is especially designed 
for the tourist, and has many advantages. 


KORONA 
Series II 
Price $25 






It is compact, thus convenient for carrying. 

It has our patented focusing back. 

Double sliding front, and double swing back. 

Equipped with new Model D. Shutter. 

Fitted, if desired, with Turner-Reich Anastigmat 
Lens. 

Box finished in mahogany, and covered with black 
seal-grain leather. 

Fine sole-leather carrying-case goes with each outfit. 

Our illustrated catalogue, which is sent free upon 
request, describes many other cameras and 
gives much interesting information. 















































GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 28 Jackson Boulevard 





























'- - BOOKS AND WRITERS 


THE contents of Harper’s Monthly for March, 
just out, are especially attractive. The begin- 
ning of a serial by Mary E. Wilkins, “ The Por- 
tion of Labor,” already mentioned in these col- 
umns, is one of the main features of the number. 
Arthur Symons has a charming article about Se- 
ville, with most satisfactory illustrations, in col- 
or, by Lucius Hiteheock. ‘© poems, of different 
type, by Francis Sterne Palmer, show his versa- 
tility to good effect. In Bret Harte’s most charm- 
ing vein is a story called “ Colonel Starbottle for 
the Plaintiff.” It is a gem, and the illustrations 
by W. T. Smedley are a great addition to its 
interest. A most interesting account of the dis- 
coveries in the “ John Day Fossil Beds” in Ore- 
gon, is given by John C. Merriam. 

The third instalment of Woodrow Wilson’s 
“Colonies and Nation” has many appropriate il- 
lustrations. Zitkala-Sa contributes a short story 
of her own people, “The Soft-hearted Sioux.” 
Several other short stories are in the number, 
among them, “ Thicker than Water,” by Melville 
Chater; “ The Trust Issue at Stonetop,” by Lynn 
Roby Meekins; “In the Box Cafion of the Gila,” 
by Cyrus Townsend Brady; and “The Moving 
Finger,” by Edith Wharton. Gilbert Parker’s 
novel, “ The Right of Way,” is continued. Pro- 
fessor James H. Hyslop writes of the “ Nature 
of Life after Death,” and several good ms 
and the Editor’s Easy Chair, the Editor’s Study, 
and the Drawer round out a particularly valu- 
able number of the Magazine. 


The already-announced “ New Way Around an 
Old World,” by Rev Francis E. Clark, D.D., pres- 
ident of the United Society of Christian Endea- 
vor, is now ready at Harper & Brothers’. The 
book is a charming account of a trip made by Dr. 
Clark and a party over tlie new Trans-Siberian 
Railway, thus completing an all-steam route 
around the world. The book is beautifully il- 
lustrated with photographs, giving new views of 
this most interesting country. The account of 
this trip, which was probably the first made by 
Americans over the all-steam route, will be found 
of deep interest from many points of view, the 


map being one of the especially attractive fea- 
tures. 


Among the numerous series of love-letters, 
which have seemed to mark an epidemic of such 
epistolary publication, those of Bismarck, which 
are to be issued by Harper & Brothers in about 
a week, will be found of no less value than will 
be surmised from the title. It is a new side of 
the Iron Chancellor which is shown in the charm- 
ing, tender letters, and the portraits which are 
reproduced in the book are many of them very 
rare. 


The early Colonists in Virginia have found an- 
other romantic historian in William Farquhar 
Payson, whose novel, “ John Vytal—A Tale of the 
Lost Colony,” is soon to be published by Harper 
& Brothers. The story, which, though not abso- 
lutely historical, has a decided flavor of history, 
gives a vivid picture of those hard, exciting days 
in the Colonies. As one of the chief characters 
in the story, Christopher Marlowe, the dramat- 
ist, is pictured. 
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combines Strength, Purity, and Solubility. A breakfast-cupful of this 


delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 











A New and Revised Illustrated Edition of 


Wianners and Social Usages 
By MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as “ Manners and 
Social Usages.” It is a recognized authority. The revised edition 
has been in part rewritten, and contains several entirely 
new chapters on subjects of current importance. 


Illustrated, $1.25 





A Manual for the Kitchen, the Pantry, and the Dining Room 


The Expert Waitress 


By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This little volume gives admirably clear and explicit instructions as to 
the whole duty of the waitress, and will be found of ines- 
timable value in the training of servants. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


You will find enclosed a few names of my 
friends to whom you may wish to send the Ba- 
ZAR as a sample copy. 

I have taken it for a long time and enjoy it 
more than any other magazine; it is truly an old 
and dear friend.—-Mrs. F. M. T., Newark, New 
Jersey. 


I ask pardon for the length of my letter, but 
there were so many things I wanted to know 
I knew of no one whom I could ask and feel 
safe in following her advice, but you. I look 
forward each week to my Bazar, and would cer- 
tainly feel completely lost without it. It has 
been such a help to me in planning my little 
trousseau, and I have had so many to borrow 
it, and they are always so delighted with it in 
every respect. It is the only copy in town, but I 
feel sure that it will not be so very much longer 
—R. W., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


I have been taking: Harprer’s Bazar for nine- | 


teen years. In all that time I have never missed 
but five numbers, and I think it has never been 
so helpful in fashions or had so much useful in- 
formation*as at the present time. I can’t think 
that I could dress-make without it one week.— 
Miss Jessie Small, Xenia, Ohio. 


The magazine is, indeed, excellent.—Herald, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

With the current number, HARPER’s Bazar ap- 
pears in new cover designs. 
work encloses a medallion portrait, which will 
be changed from week to week, the issue this week 
showing “ Mme. de Chateauroux ” in “ The House 
of de Mailly,” Margaret Horton Potter’s very 
entertaining historical novel, which has now 
reached Chapter V. in the periodical.—Times, 
New York. 


The influence which the Harper periodicals 
have exercised in every channel of improving 
thought and schievement can be scarcely meas- 
ured; it has flowed continuously on, over vast 
areas, among millions of people, learned and 
unlearned, upon all of whom it has acted as an 
elevating, refining force.—The Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

A noteworthy story, by a noteworthy writer, 
begins as a-serial in the issue of Hargper’s BAZAR 
of January 5. 
by Margaret Horton Potter. Miss Potter, who 
has barely emerged from girlhood, is the daugh- 

ter of a prominent Chicago gentleman. 
’ first essay in literature was the writing of a 
book called A Social Lion, which was alleged to 
deal with some local happenings, and created a 
sensation in Chicago. A second book by Miss 
Potter was published last autumn. 
is Uncanonized, and though only issued in 
September, six thousand copies have already been 
sold. Her latest story, the serial in HARPER’s 
Bazar, is intensely interesting, and shows the 
imprint of a fresh and vigorous style. The scene 
is laid chiefly in the French court in the time of 
Louis XV., but partly in colonial America. Miss 
Potter is leaving the country for an extended trip 
in Egypt.—News, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A symbolic frame- | 


This is “ The House of de Mailly,” | 


Her | 


Its title | 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 
their children with Whooping Cough or Croup. The 
record of twenty years shows the great curative and pre- 
ventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other 


contagious diseases. Recent tests made at the Vale 
Pathological Laboratory proves that vaporized Creso- 
lene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for descrip- ; 
tive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 


Vaypo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 








Mrs. Potter’s 
WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR 


Stain 


This Stain produces beaatiful, 
— rich shades of brown, which vary 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 
Stain used. Purely vegetable, It cannct injure the hair, but 
will restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi- 
cals and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. 
Write for booklet. Mrs. Potter, 81 Groton B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 
1877. FOR 23 YEARS 1900. 


We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send prepaic 
the most complete treatise on the subject of Cancer and 
Tumors ever published, and will refer you to persons whom 
we have successfully treated that were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


BROWN’S rrocues 


5s Reta as 
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Edited by JOHN MO 


A Series of Brilliant Biographies of the Greate 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
THESE BOOKS ARE YOURS FOR $13 00 


English Men of Letters Series 


RLEY, M. P. 


st Writers in the English Language 
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The “English Men of Letters”’ Series includes the life 
of nearly every great writer in the English language 
from Chaucer to Dickens. It is edited by the great- 
est living English historian. In a catalogue of best 
books for a library, selected by the American Library 
Association and shown at the World’s Fair, ALL the 
volumes of this series were included. Here are some 
points about the books : 


1. There are 37 volumes in the set; average number 
of pages, 224. 

. They are all substantially bound in cloth. 

. They are printed on good paper from good plates. 

. The size of cover is 54 x7'<¢ inches. 

The books will occupy 3 feet of space’on your shelves. 

. They constitute an entire library in themselves. 

. The books are themselves the work of some of the 
greatest English writers and scholars. 








IONS WW 


; In order to keep you in touch with us during these months 








Thirty-seven Volumes will be sent you on receipt of $1 00 
Payment thereafter to. be made at the rate of $2 oo a month for nine months. 
Cost to you per volume, 50 cents. 


THE TITLES OF THE BOOKS 


Geoffrey Chaucer. Edmund Burke. 

Edmund Sappees. William Cowper. 

Sir +, hw Edward Gibbon. 

Francis . Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

John Milton. Robert rns. 

John Bunyan. William Wordsworth. 

John Dryden. Sir Walter Scott. 

John Locke. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Daniel Robert 

Richard Ben Chariles b 

Jonathan Sw Walter Savage Landor 

Joseph Addison Percy Bysshe Shelley 

Ale Pope. Thomas De Quincey 

Henry Pielding. Lord Byron. 

Samuel nson. John Keats. 

David Hume. Babington Macau- 
rence Sterne. 8 

Thomas Gray. William M. Thackeray. 

Oliver Goldsmith. Charles ns. 


These biographies are the work of such men as James 


| Anthony Froude, Austin Dobson. ]. A. Symonds, Gold- 
| win Smith, Anthony Trollope, and Thomas Huxley. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of thirty-seven volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt 
of S$: 00. ff you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our 
expense, and we will return the $1 oo. If you do like them, send us $2 00 every month for nine months. 

, om receipt of your request for these books we 
will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR 
for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which you want. Address 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., New York City 


































HARPER'S BAZAR 


Four Notable English Nobels 


Eleanor 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 













Although published more than three months ago, Mrs. Ward’s remarkable novel 
ranked among the three best-selling books of the past month. It is by far the most 
human story that Mrs. Ward has given us, and bids fair to exceed even “ Robert 
Elsmere” in popularity. 

Frontispiece by Albert Sterner. $1 50 











Babs the Impossible 


By MADAME SARAH GRAND 
















Madame Grand’s new book contains many of the same elements that won so wide a 
popularity for“ The Heavenly Twins.” The heroine is a madcap English girl, not 
unlike Angelica in character. She is quite as outspoken, and even more original. 
There is plenty of romance and no little humor in the story, which must rank as 
the author's best work. 

Just published. Ulustrated by A. I. Keller. $1 50 


A Lady of the Regency 


By MRS. STEPNEY RAWSON 





















This is an historical romance of the Regency from 1800 to 1820. The heroine, June 
Cherier, is a delightful Yorkshire girl who comes to London and becomes attached 
to the court, The ACADEMY says of it: “All the acquired cautiousness of the 
reviewer cannot hinder us from asserting that ‘A Lady of the Regency’ is a 
remarkable novel.” 


Just Published. $1 50 


The Mantle of Elijah 


By I. ZANGWILL 
























Mr. Zangwill’s dramatic story of English political and social life is generally 
conceded to be not only the author's greatest book, but one of the most important 
novels of the year. A dramatization of the story is soon to be produced both here 
and in London, 





Illustrated by Louis Loeb. $1 50 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


The Next Harper’s Bazar out _marcu 2 


** The Standard Publication for the Refined and Progressive American Woman.’’ 








Among the strong features scheduled for the next issue of HARPER'S BAZAR are many of vital interest 
to American women. A glance at the following list proves this. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF HOSPITAL LIFE, . : By Louise Fiske Bryson, M.D. 
With many illustrations sketched in great hospitals by May W, Watkins. 
A charmingly written and vividly interesting study of life in the famous 
hospitals of the East : what the woman patient sees and hears, how she is 
treated, scenes and incidents of hospital life—the whole effectively illus- 
trated with sketches made by permission of the hospital authorities. 


HEROINES OF GEORGE ELIOT, . . ° ‘ By William Dean Howells 
With two illustrations by Henry Hutt. 
The lovable Maggie Tulliver receives the greater share of Mr. Howells’s 
attention in this fascinating paper. Lovers of “ The Mill on the Floss” 
will find the present instalment one of the most delightful of Mr. 
Howells’s series, “ Heroines of Nineteenth-Century Fiction.” 


THE DREAM-BOAT—A LULLABY, ° - ‘ : - By Louise A. Garnett 
With illustrations by H. Verrier. 


One of the sweetest lullabies in current literature—so charming and so 


rhythmic that it will be set to music and sung to little children at the hour 
when the dream-boat is due. 


MISS LEONARD’S CHINA AUCTION, . . . - By Harriet Carryl Cox 
Jilustrated by J. K. Bryans. 
A delightful tale of New England life, artistically illustrated in silhouette by 
J. K. Bryans, whose unique work has recently pleased readers of the BAZAR. 


THE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY, ° ° . By Margaret Horton Potter 
Illustrated by settiir I. Keller. 


One of the strongest chapters of this fascinating, romantic novel. 


EARLY SPRING FASHIONS, . ° . ° ° . . By A. T. ASHMORE 
Lilustrated by Ethel Rose, Guy Rose, A. M. Cooper, and Caroline L. Goodwin, 
An exclusive advance presentation of fashion news and novelties from the 


great fashion centres of the world. Every woman will find in the BAZAR’S 
fashions something of special interest and value to Aer. 


HEALTH AND WOMAN’S WORK —The Mother’s Health, By Grace Peckham Murray, M.D. 


Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, the famous New York physician, stands to-day 
at the head ofthe women of her profession. What she has to say is 
written with authority and with much charm of style. No woman can 
afford to miss her talks on the hygienic side of a woman's life. She dis- 
cusses the work which injures women, the precautions women should take 
to preserve health in different fields of work; her conclusions are of 
the greatest practical value and assistance to women. 


THE BAZAR’S RECIPES, . ° By Maria Blay 
Lllustrated with photographs of special jinn 


A most important department to the housewife, and one to which she at 
once turns when the BAZAR makes its weekly visit. 





There will be in the next number of HARPER'S BAZAR a very interesting instalment of Cut Paper Patterns ; 
the usual exclusive Club News and Club Gossip; Answers to Questions on Household Topics ; 
Answers to Mothers, by Marianna Wheeler (Supt. of the WN. Y. Babies’ Hospital ); 
and Answers to Correspondents interested in all questions of fashion. 











10 CENTS a HARPER @ BROTHERS a $4 00 
A copy FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY A YEAR 
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